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From the Editors 


IN CASE YOU haven't noticed, the move- 
ment to reverse climate change is not only 
growing—it’s also getting serious. Our cover- 
age includes Rose Marie Berger’s cover story 
about how and why people of faith are step- 
ping up to the plate; a graphic look at how 
climate change connects to other issues in 
ways that might surprise you; and an inter- 
view with Victor Mughogho of Malawi on 
how climate change is affecting the African 
church. 

Stories of hope are a key part of any 
movement—stories that will be venerated 
when the now-outnumbered side becomes 
the winning side, as has happened with 


so many justice movements 
before. But why wait to cele- 
brate? Check out our article, 
for example, about how long- 
time Sojourners friends Linda 
and Scot DeGraf have built 
a low-impact, high-beauty 
eco-house. And, in his col- 
umn, Bill McKibben tells of 
the groundbreaking climate 
rally in Washington, D.C., this 
February. One small part of that story was 
written by Sojourners’ fearless interns, who 
handed out 1,000 stickers to share about 
Sojourners’ creation care campaign. (Indeed, 


some of you are reading this right 
now because, encouraged by the 
sticker, you texted “climate” to 
877-877 in order to get a free digi- 
tal copy of this issue!) 

Another great way to access 
the healing power of story is to 
spring forward into a good book. 
We bring you a roundup of recent 
climate change books and movies, 
plus a special CultureWatch sec- 
tion on books you'll be glad you checked out. 
Especially in these weeks after Easter, mov- 
ing to Pentecost and beyond, there's no better 
time to read up—and then step out in faith! = 


Letters 


SPACE FOR SILENCE 
“Finding God in the Depths of Silence,” 
(March 2013) by Richard Rohr was a 
thoughtful reflection. Japanese theologian 
Kosuke Koyama said late in life that we need 
to shift to spatial images of God. God is a 
spacious God! I love the silence and the spa- 
ciousness in Rohr’s invitation. Thank you for 
taking us into the greater not-selfin this era 
dominated by the small rooms of “the virtue 
of selfishness” (Ayn Rand). 
Rey. Gordon C. Stewart 
Chaska, Minnesota 


THE MEASURE OF GRACE 
Thank you for spotlighting, in your Short 
Takes interview with Frank Mugisha (by 
Elizabeth Palmberg, March 2013), efforts by 
progressive and life-affirming Christians and 
other human-rights advocates. They have 
placed their own lives at considerable risk in 
order to counter ongoing campaigns by anti- 
gay U.S. evangelicals to tear down religious 
liberty, grace-based Christian faith, and a 
consistent ethic of life in Uganda. 
Christians around the world are being 
measured by the grace and equality that 
they share with their gay brothers and sis- 
ters. When life and liberty are attacked by 
those who falsely claim to speak and rule 
on behalf of God, silence is not an option. 
Thanks again for breaking the silence. 
Mike Airhart 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


“Humanity is spoiling the only planet we will ever 
know—an abomination to God and a crime against 
future generations. God bless Bill McKibben.” 


—Nathaniel Batchelder, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


GOD-GIVEN RESOURCES 
Bill McKibben hits one out of the park again 
(“Top-Notch Theology [or Not],’ March 
2013). All I have to add is that, if not burn- 
ing all the fossil fuels God has given us is 
an affront to God, then God must really be 
hurt by the fact that so few people are using 
the marijuana plants God has so graciously 
given us! Richard Kennel 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


NEED, NOT GREED 
Bill McKibben’s “Top-Notch Theology (or 
Not)” brings to mind how, in many hunt- 
ing/gathering traditions, the artist shows 
hands with holes in them to signify that we 
should take only the resources that we need, 
not every last one. I hope God can forgive 
us our greed and help us find what is right. 
Hilarie Malmberg 
Reston, Virginia 


SONGS AS PRAYER 

I don't read many reviews with the depth of 
perception in “Can You Hear My Song?” by 
Shefa Siegel (March 2013). When I listen to 
Leonard Cohen, I always get the feeling he 


is praying to his G-d or to, as Van Morrison 
put it, “his higher self? I think it must be so, 
as it accounts for his ability to rework themes 
reflective of his age and continuing pursuit 
of the ephemeral “truth” Unlike others (such 
as Dylan), he seems to continually evolve ... 
upwards. James Griffin 

Vancouver, Canada 


ALIFE IN CONCERT 
Leonard Cohen (“Can You Hear My Song?”) 
has a loving, loyal fan base here in Ireland. If 
I'm right, he’s brought his gift to us every year 
in heartwarming, humorous concerts for the 
last four years—always lovingly received by 
discerning fans and always performed with a 
humbling dignity. He is truly gifted. May the 
light continue to enter through the “cracks” 
of his uniqueness! Aidan J. Ffrench 
Dublin, Ireland 


But what about...? Want to respond to an 
article we've printed? Write to letters@sojo. 
net or Letters, Sojourners, 3333 14th St. NW, 
Suite 200, Washington, DC 20010. Include 
your name, city, and state. Letters may be 
edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


A Global Call for a New Social Covenant 


IN THE PAST 20 years, the world 
has witnessed the death of social 
contracts. We have seen a signifi- 
cant breakdown in trust between 
citizens, their economies, and their 
governments. In our own country, 
we can point to years of data paint- 
ing a bleak picture of the confidence 
Americans have in any of our tradi- 
tional institutions. 

Former assumptions and shared 
notions about fairness, agreements, 
reciprocity, social values, and 
expected futures have all but dis- 
appeared. The collapse of financial 
structures and the economic crisis 
that followed not only caused insta- 
bility, insecurity, and human pain; 
they have also produced a growing 


“This is not merely a philosophical 
enterprise; it is an urgent matter 
that requires moral courage.” 


doubt and basic distrust in the way 
the system functions and how deci- 
sions are made. 

This year, at the World 
Economic Forum in Davos, 
Switzerland, we looked to the 
future and asked, “what now?” 
At a key session—“The Moral 
Economy: From Social Contract 
to Social Covenant”—a document 
was announced that kicks off a year- 
long global conversation about a 
new “social covenant” between cit- 
izens, governments, and businesses. 

It is really a call for worldwide 
discussion about what values are 
needed to address the many difficult 
challenges the world is now facing. 
Inequality, austerity, retrenchment, 
maldistribution, conflicts over 
resources, and extreme poverty all 
raise questions about our values. 

The introduction to the cov- 
enant says: “The choices made 
about each issue are determined 
by the values we hold—the values 


applied by government, business, 
civil society, and individuals. Those 
choices need to be self-conscious— 
not based merely upon the inertia 
of accumulated interests. This is 
not merely a philosophical enter- 
prise; it is an urgent matter that 
requires moral courage. The stakes 
are high.” 

While the call for a social cov- 
enant acknowledges the great 
diversity of global values, it puts 
forward three that express a con- 
sensus across cultures and religions. 
They are: 1) the dignity of the human 
person, 2) the importance of the 
common good, which transcends 
individual interests, and 3) the need 
for stewardship of the planet for 
posterity. 

As the covenant says: “Together 
these offer a powerful unifying ideal: 
valued individuals, committed to 
one another, and respectful of future 
generations.” 

Contracts have been broken, but 
a covenant adds a moral dimension 
that is now essential. By definition, 
this will require the collaboration of 
all the stakeholders—governments, 
businesses, civil society groups, peo- 
ple of faith, and especially young 
people. 

The social covenant’s many 
contexts and results will vary from 
place to place. But they should 
all include shared principles and 
features: a value basis for new 
agreements, an emphasis on jobs 
that offer fair rewards for hard 
work, security for financial assets 
and savings, a serious commit- 
ment to reduce inequality between 
the top and the bottom of society, 
stewardship of the environment, 
an awareness of future generations 
needs, an accountable financial sec- 
tor, and the strengthening of both 
opportunity and social mobility. 
Such a covenant promotes human 
flourishing, happiness, and well- 
being as social goals. 


A moral dialogue about a social 
covenant should ask how a “moral 
economy” would look and for 
whom it should exist. We should 
consider different ways of doing 
things that are more responsible, 
more equitable, and more demo- 
cratic. In settings where political 
and business leaders meet, the dis- 
cussion should concentrate on the 
significance of a moral economy 
as a way to question current failed 
practices. This discussion could 
result in different practices to guide 
both principled and practical con- 
clusions about how we operate our 
local and world economies. 

The covenant concludes: “Lack 
of trust is bad for politics, bad 
for business, and bad for over- 
all public morale. It undermines 
people's sense of participation in 
society, undermines feelings of social 
responsibility, and makes people feel 
isolated and alone—worried more 
about survival than solidarity. While 
the ‘contract’ was broken, a sense of 
‘covenant’ is now more needed— 
fused with the sense of moral values 
and commitments; and the process 
of formulating new social covenants 
could be an important part of find- 
ing solutions.” 

What better conversation could 
we have for the common good? 

I had the opportunity to co- 
author this new social covenant and 
helped to lead the Global Agenda 
Council on Values, which issued 
this new call and document. I invite 
all of you to read the New Social 
Covenant and join the conversation. 
This is a great discussion starter for 
schools, classes, conferences, and 
even churches. And don't forget to 
report those conversations back to 
us at Sojourners! m 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners magazine. The New 
Social Covenant can be found at sojo. 
net/covenant. 
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By Otis Moss III 


Land Rites 


The Israel Defense Forces 
ejected nearly 300 unarmed 
Palestinians in February from 
a makeshift “protest village” 
they had built on privately 
owned Palestinian land to 
draw attention to illegal Israeli 
settlements expanding onto 
Palestinian property. Soldiers 
removed demonstrators using 
tear gas, live ammunition, 
sound grenades, and pepper 
spray. A member of the Israeli 
human rights organization Yesh 


Din told The Jerusalem Post 
that settlers later entered the 
nearby town of Burin and shot 
a 16-year-old Palestinian boy. 
“Protest villages” are part of a 
new wave of nonviolent resis- 
tance for Palestinian self-de- 


termination, launched after the 
U.N. voted to approve Palestine 
as a non-member observer 


a S state last November. 
wir 2 


The Growing Wealth Gap 


The heart of our faith calls us to attack poverty, the “cruel thief of dreams.” 


IN AMERICA, WE honor the ideal of equal- 
ity and the myth of equal opportunity—but 
the secret we refuse to acknowledge is the 
debilitating, dehumanizing effects of pov- 
erty. As a pastor serving the South Side of 
Chicago, I witness firsthand the pain that 
poverty inflicts upon our congregation and 
the scars it leaves on the most vulnerable: 
children. Faith in Christ should mean a com- 
mitment to the poor. 

There is a growing wealth gap between 
African-American households and white 
households. A Pew research study, for exam- 
ple, shows the dramatic change between 
2005 and 2009. In 2005, the typical white 
household had a net worth of $134,992 (in 
2009 dollars), while the typical black house- 
hold had a net worth of $12,124—9 cents for 
each dollar the white household owned. By 
2009, that fell to 5 cents, as the typical black 
household saw its net worth drop more than 
53 percent, as compared to a drop of 16 per- 
cent for the average white household. And, 
alarmingly, 35 percent of black households 
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in 2009 had a zero or negative net worth. 

A few seek to blame this damaging 
downward trend on the current admin- 
istration’s policies. This is unfair and 
incorrect. Black families have tradition- 
ally built wealth through homeownership, 
but since the mid-1990s we have witnessed 


a dramatic increase in bank mergers— 
and predatory lending. Local banks, now 
owned by large corporate institutions 
with little interest in community invest- 
ment, increasingly close branches in poor 
communities, then check-cashing establish- 
ments fill the void in financial services. At 
the same time, our nation faces the loss of 
manufacturing and the dismantling of orga- 
nized labor. The triple threat of regressive 
economic policy, unchecked expansion of 


‘Onomic vi 


large, unaccountable financial institutions, 
and the economic crisis of 2008 devastated 
parts of cities across the nation: Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, New York, 
Buffalo, Flint, and many others. 

The real victims of poor political lead- 
ership will always be children. More than 


16 million children in America are living in 
conditions usually associated with develop- 
ing countries. America now has the largest 
number of people in poverty in 52 years; 
more than 46 million people languish in a 
latrine of broken dreams and promises. The 
crisis is graver when the lens of race is added 
to the equation. Black children in poverty in 
America live a separate and unequal status: 
in housing and health disparities, under- 
funded schools, and food “deserts.” It is 


www.sojo.net 


criminal and sinful that we tolerate this eco- 
nomic violence perpetuated upon our most 
vulnerable, precious citizens. 

I believe the key factor for turning 
around this poverty is mobilizing commu- 
nities of faith willing to reconnect with the 
love and justice preached by Jesus. Pastor 
Rudy Rasmus, of St. John’s United Methodist 
Church in Houston, has made alleviating 
hunger in the poorest wards of Houston 
a ministry priority. Chicago's Southsiders 
Organized for Unity and Liberation (SOUL), 
led by Rev. Booker Vance of St. Stephen’s 
Lutheran Church, is an interdenomina- 
tional group committed to “occupying the 
hood” against foreclosures and providing a 
welcoming community to citizens return- 
ing from prison. My home church, Trinity 
United Church of Christ, has taken on the 
issue of restorative justice in the local school 


By John Klassen, OSB 


system. Knowing that a child expelled is 
likely to become a child in jail, we are com- 
mitted to creating alternative strategies to 
expulsion. 

The call of the church has been, and 
always will be, to become the compas- 
sionate hands and feet of Christ. Poverty, 
when attached to race, is the original sin of 
America, a country built by slave labor and 
enriched by the unfair labor practices of the 
Industrial Revolution. The challenge before 
the church, especially churches serving peo- 
ple of color, is to take hold of the mantle of 
Martin Luther King Jr’s call to build a move- 
ment across racial, ethnic, and gender lines 
—a “poor people's campaign” —to attack this 
cruel thief of dreams known as poverty. = 


Otis Moss III is senior pastor of Trinity United 
Church of Christ in Chicago. 


One Baptism, One Faith 


A recent agreement between U.S. churches marks important ecumenical progress. 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS of theological, his- 
torical, and pastoral conversation, leaders 
of Reformed and Catholic churches in the 
US. this January signed a carefully worded, 
one-page agreement to mutually recognize 
the sacrament of baptism as it is practiced 
in each other’s churches. This agreement 
represents dedicated—and inspiring—ecu- 
menical work. 

The agreement was signed by represen- 
tatives of the Christian Reformed Church 
in North America, the Presbyterian Church 
(USA), the Reformed Church in America, 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the United 
Church of Christ. This agreement is not 
unprecedented, coming as it does nearly 
five decades since Vatican II’s decree on 
ecumenism, in which the Catholic Church 
recognized non-Catholic baptism whenever 
“duly administered as Our Lord instituted it, 
and ... received with the right dispositions” 
However, for each tradition, baptism gives 
sacramental expression to that tradition’s 
understanding of the church and what it 
means to be a member. For these churches to 
recognize each other's baptismal rites gives 
visible witness to their mutual desire for 
unity among the members of Christ’s body. 


This desire for unity between the 
churches is not an add-on to the gospel; it is 
not something we do if we happen to get to 
it. It is central to the saving work and mis- 
sion of Jesus. 

This January’s agreement is spare in its 
requirements. It states that the use of water 
and a reference to the Trinity (Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit) are all that are needed for 
mutual recognition. By specifying these two 
simple elements, the ecumenical team made 
a decision to respect the liturgical tradition 
of each church. The unique way that com- 
ponents of the rite have developed in each 
church—how catechesis is done, the use of 
scripture, the use of sponsors, anointing, and 
other elements—do not need to be changed. 

The authors of the agreement urge 
liturgical hospitality—that is, that family 
members, friends, and members of congre- 
gations be invited to be present for baptism. 
Such hospitality is a powerful and simple 
way to provide a deeper mutual understand- 
ing of what is fundamental to being received 
into a Christian church. The agreement also 
urges that members of the churches partici- 
pate in the celebration of the rite, I imagine 
in the roles of reader, sponsor, and in other 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


May1990 


Earth Day 1990 


IN THE summer 
of 1969, then-Sen. 
Gaylord Nelson was 
on a conservation § 
speaking tour of the | 

West when he vis- 
ited the beaches of | 
Santa Barbara, at that time despoiled 
by one of the worst oil spills in U.S. 
history. The devastation affected him 
deeply. Later, while reading an article 
about the teach-ins organized by anti- 
Vietnam War activists, Nelson asked 
himself, Why not have a day for a 
nationwide teach-in on the environ- 
ment? Thus was born Earth Day 1970. 

The original Earth Day was 
marked by a massive public outpour- 
ing of concern for the environment. 
Earth Day helped spawn new laws 
such as the Clean Air and Water Acts 
and the creation of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, but it did little to 
staunch the more serious wounds 
of our dying planet. ... Much of the 
activity during the 20th-anniversary 
celebration of Earth Day this April 
22 will focus on individual acts. ... 
But there is a danger in an overem- 
phasis on personal acts, when the 
most grievous assaults on the nat- 
ural world come from corporations 
and nations whose self-interested 
policies of acquisitiveness and greed 
have brought us to the edge of eco- 
logical cataclysm. ... 

The chair of Union Carbide, one of 
the planet's most notorious despoil- 
ers, understood the stakes when he 
said, “An aroused public can put us 
out of business, just like it put the 
nuclear industry out of business.” 
Polluters be warned: Such work is 
becoming everybody's business. m 


Jim Rice was an assistant edi- 
tor of Sojourners when this article 
appeared. 
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appropriate ways. 

Those who wrote this agreement also 
urge all churches to use baptismal registers 
to appropriately document when a baptism 
is celebrated. This comment is based on good 
sense; documentation of an event is evidence 
of its seriousness. Furthermore, the routine 
request for a baptismal certificate at the time 
of marriage or other sacraments in the life of 
a Christian is an unequivocal way to show 
respect and acceptance. Without it, there is 
room for all kinds of mischief and disrespect. 

The agreement closes with a strong, evoc- 
ative invitation to theologians and pastoral 
leaders to continue regular dialogue on the 
local, national, and international levels. 

In 2017, Lutherans and Catholics 
will observe the 500th anniversary of the 


By Julienne Gage 


posting of the 95 theses by Martin Luther 
on the front door of All Saints’ Church in 
Wittenberg, Germany. Five hundred years— 
think of it! In seeking greater unity, this 
year’s agreement is one of many steps needed 
for the theological dialogue, the practice of 
liturgical hospitality in the celebration of the 
sacrament of baptism, and the fundamen- 
tal conversion to the gospel that will always 
be present in true ecumenical activity. 
Ultimately, there cannot be ecumenism wor- 
thy of the name without personal conversion 
and the renewal of Christian churches. = 


John Klassen, OSB, is the abbot of St. John’s 
Abbey in Collegeville, Minn., and co-chair of 
Bridgefolk, a Catholic-Mennonite grassroots 
movement. 


Gen Xers and the New Cuba 


A new generation of Cuban Americans encourages broader dialogue. 


GROWING UP IN the Catholic Church in 
Cuba, Romy Aranguiz learned to perform 
acts of charity on limited resources—and to 
carefully seek out dialogue when the laws of 
the land seemed to run contrary to her moral 
compass, or to the government's own pro- 
fessed ideals. 

“For me, the church is the best repre- 
sentation of civil society in Cuba. It was 
probably the only institution that kept a 
certain distance from the government when 
there was hardly an opposition,’ she said in 
a recent phone interview from her home in 
Massachusetts. 

Now a medical doctor in the U.S., 
Aranguiz continues to implement those les- 
sons, these days through Cuban Americans 
for Engagement (CAFE), a movement aimed 
at broadening U.S.-Cuba relations through 
citizen exchange, open trade, and diplomatic 
cooperation. 

Like most of CAFE’s founding mem- 
bers, Aranguiz is a Cuban Gen Xer who 
obtained her education on the island and 
migrated to the U.S. as an adult. She devel- 
oped a penchant for blogging while pursuing 
a professional career and obtaining U.S. 
citizenship. 

CAFE’s members are focused on 
breaking the silence they experienced in 


communist Cuba—and the silence they 
encountered as new immigrants to the U.S., 
where the Cuban-American agenda was 
often set by older exiles with no interest in a 
US.-Cuba dialogue. 

“I think CAFE is having a positive 
impact on previous generations of Cuban 
Americans and Latinos in the U.S., descen- 
dants from first migratory waves,” says 
CAFE board member Maria Isabel Alfonso, 
a professor at St. Joseph’s College in New 
York. “CAFE has come to fill a void, as it 
values diplomacy and engagement over a 
confrontational, Cold War mentality” 

CAFE’s members are ideologically and 
religiously diverse, but they do agree on the 
following: 


a The U.S. government should lift its five- 
decade trade embargo on Cuba. 


m The U.S. government should continue to 
ease restrictions for Americans requesting 
travel to the island. 


m The Cuban government should make it 
easier for Cubans to leave and, if they have 
emigrated, to visit their homeland. 


a The Cuban government should formally 
apologize to those it once deemed “coun- 
terrevolutionaries,’ such as gay and lesbian 
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people and people of faith. 

With those ideals in mind, last spring 
CAFE’s founding meeting was held in 
Washington, D.C. There, members made 
their case to representatives in Congress, 
as well as to officials at the Cuban Interests 
Section (Cuba's unofficial embassy). 

While CAFE’s members are hesitant to 
take direct credit, recently there have been 
notable changes on both sides of the Strait 
of Florida. On Jan. 14, Cuba moved to grant 
safe return to most defectors and to allow 
Cuban citizens to travel abroad without gov- 
ernment permission. 

In the US., President Obama in his first 
term eased restrictions on Americans visit- 
ing and sending money to family members 
in Cuba. CAFE’s members believe that may 


President Obama came 
close to winning the 
Cuban-American vote 
in Florida. 


have helped him during the 2012 elections, 
when he came close to winning (or did win, 
according to one poll) the Cuban-American 
vote in Florida—gaining ground substan- 
tially over his 35 percent showing in 2008. 

CAFE’s members come from a genera- 
tion of Cubans that reaped the benefits of 
Cuba's free health care and education but 
also suffered from the country’s economic 
collapse, exacerbated by both the embargo 
anda lack of national productivity, Aranguiz 
explained. 

“We have the experience of having lived 
in both places, we know very well how Cuban 
society works, and the majority of us have 
returned to visit,” she said. 

“T think we have an influence, especially 
those of us who are writing articles to try and 
push the boundaries a little further,’ noted 
Aranguiz. She would, she adds, like to see 
other Americans join the discussion. = 


Julienne Gage is a Washington-based jour- 
nalist who studied in Cuba in 1998 and 
1999 while obtaining a master’s in cultural 
anthropology. 
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Deep Economy 


The Battle is Joined 


ALL | EVER wanted to see was a 
movement of people to stop cli- 
mate change, and now I’ve seen it. 
And it looks so beautiful. It’s home- 
town heroes like our friends in D.C. 
who've been fighting coal plants, and 
far-flung heroes like those who’ve 
been bravely blocking the Keystone 
XL pipeline with their bodies in 
Texas. It’s people who understand 
that the fight against fracking and 
coal ports and taking the tops off 
mountains is ultimately the fight for 
a living planet; it’s people who have 
lived through Sandy and survived 
the drought, some of whom I got to 
go to jail with recently. 

It’s the students at 252 colleges 
who are now fighting the fossil fuel 
industry head on to force divest- 
ment of their school’s stock—the 
biggest student movement in 
decades. It’s all of you—you are the 


We can see in our mind's eye all the 
generations to come, and so we 
know why we fight. 


antibodies kicking in, as the planet 
tries to fight its fever. 

We've waited a very long time 
to get started, I fear. We've already 
watched the Arctic melt; our col- 
leagues in 191 countries tell us daily 
of some new drought or flood. 

Because we've waited this long, 
the easiest answers are no longer 
enough; we're going to have to make 
tough decisions. Our theme has to 
be: When youre in a hole, stop dig- 
ging. Above all stop the Keystone XL 
pipeline. The president can do it with 
a single stroke of his pen, and if he 
does he will become the first world 
leader to veto a big project because 
it’s bad for the climate. That would 
be a legacy—and a signal to the rest 
of the world that we're serious about 
this fight. It’s his test. 
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In February, more than 
30,000 demonstrated 
in Washington, D.C., 
against the Keystone XL 
pipeline. 


BY BILL McKIBBEN 


Rick Reinhard 


And so we will keep making our 
case—we will follow the president 
and the secretary of state wherever 
they go this spring. But we'll have 
actions across the country that focus 
on all the other holes we're still dig- 
ging too. And as summer comes on, 
Thope you'll circle those days toward 
the end of July that are, on average, 
the hottest each year. We're going to 
try and make them politically hot 
too—maybe set aside a few dollars 
each week for a bail fund? 


SO FAR WE’VE been firm but 
peaceful, diverse but united. We 
have to stay that way, because the job 
we've undertaken is the most impor- 
tant one that any humans have ever 
been entrusted with. It is our job to 
make sure that the planet doesn’t 
catastrophically overheat. The oil 
companies arent going to do that— 
their business plan is to wreck the 
earth. The government isn't 
going to do that—they’re too 
busy taking money from the 
oil companies. 

But history shows that, 
though we'll never outspend 
the fossil fuel industry, we 
can find other currencies to 


work with: passion, spirit, creativ- 
ity; the powerful love for the future 
that brought us into the struggle. We 
can see in our mind’s eye all the gen- 
erations to come, and so we know 
why we fight. We can see the beauty 
of the world we've been given—the 
cold of a winter day, the color on an 
autumn hillside—and so we know 
why we fight. We know our broth- 
ers and sisters in the poorest parts of 
the world are already suffering—and 
so we know why we fight. 

I can’t promise you we're going 
to win. But I’ve waited a quarter 
century, since I wrote the first book 
about all of this, to see if we were 
going to fight. And now, having been 
energized by the biggest climate rally 
in US. history, I know we will. The 
battle—the most fateful battle in 
human history—is finally joined. 
And we will fight it together. m 


Bill McKibben is the 
Schumann Distinguished 
Scholar at Middlebury College 
in Vermont and founder of 350. 
org. This column is adapted 
from his speech at the largest 
climate rally in U.S. history, 
Feb, 17 in Washington, D.C. 
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Grain of Salt 


Future's So Bright... 


EARLIER THIS YEAR, 14 solar pan- 
els were installed on my roof. Each 
day since—in fact, multiple times a 
day—lI've eagerly checked our online 
meters, as the sun replaces coal and 
nuclear plants as the provider of my 
home's electrical needs. 

I’ve waited a long time for this. I 
attended my first energy conference 
in the late 1970s, when I joined sev- 
eral other students from the hunger 
action group at our Jesuit college, 
Seattle U., for the 20-hour van ride 
to Denver—even then, the connec- 
tion between poverty and energy 
issues was clear. 

‘That conference was one of sev- 
eral conducted by the U.S. Catholic 
bishops to gather input for what 
became a major and still-relevant 
document published in 1981 under 
the unassuming name “Reflections 
on the Energy Crisis.” The statement 
noted that “solar power can help 
open the way to permanent energy 


“Given the option of paying more 
for dirty power or paying less for 
clean power, what would you take?” 
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security, pointing beyond the end of 
fossil fuels.” 

So last summer I was thrilled 
to sign a contract with a company 
called SolarCity, which installed the 
solar panels on my rooftop under a 
lease arrangement—they own the 
panels, and I buy solar power from 
them whenever the sun shines. And 
there's sure a lot of sunshine to tap: 
Every hour of daylight on earth, the 
sun releases the amount of energy 
consumed by the entire population 
of the planet in one year. 


ENERGY INDUSTRY deregu- 
lation over the past two decades 
made possible the emergence of 
new clean-energy companies like 
SolarCity. But it has come with quite 
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a cost to consumers. For example, 
a report released in December by 
the Texas Coalition for Affordable 
Power found that Texans have paid 
an extra $10.4 billion for electricity 
under deregulation. 

Around the country, dereg- 


ulation—which the Bush 
administration and groups like 
Enron claimed would lead to lower 
energy prices because of “free-mar- 
ket” competition—has led to similar 
increases; the rise in Texas’ prices is 
around the national average. The 
report noted that deregulated sectors 
saw greater price increases than still- 
regulated rural electric co-ops and 
city-owned utilities. And, of course, 
it’s harder to control the negative 
environmental practices of deregu- 
lated energy suppliers. 

Nonetheless, for now at least, 
a deregulated energy world is the 
one we live in. And it’s helped make 
residential solar a viable option 
for thousands so far—and poten- 
tially for millions in the near future. 
Because, as SolarCity CEO and 
cofounder Lyndon Rive told Fortune 
magazine in March, “given 
the option of paying more 
for dirty power or paying less 
for clean power, what would 
you take?” 

Key to solar’s success 
is investment—by con- 
sumers, by Wall Street, by 


BY JIM RICE 


government policy. In some ways it’s 
a zero-sum game, especially in tight- 
budget times: We can choose one 
direction or the other, but not “all 
of the above.” As Rive puts it, “every 
kilowatt ... that the solar industry 
installs is a kilowatt less that they 
[dirty-power utilities] need to install. 
... And we don’t need to invest into 
new fossil fuel based infrastructure. 
We can invest that into renewables.” 
And, Rive explains, the growth 
potential is huge: “We could expand 
almost infinitely for the next 10 years 
just in the [14 states] that we are in 
without having saturation.” 

Despite the promise of the 
embryonic solar industry, solar 
power wont become a substantial 
part of our energy future unless we, 
as a society, choose to make it so. 
SolarCity succeeds with the help 
of a 30 percent federal tax credit, 
which will be reduced in 2017 to 10 
percent, equal to the credit that fos- 
sil fuel gets. (Why we still subsidize 
fossil fuel is the billion-dollar ques- 
tion.) Germany, not a particularly 
sunny place, has the fastest-growing 
solar market in the world—because 
of government incentives. 

There’s nothing inevitable about 
the energy path we're on. We make 
choices—to run our society on fos- 
sil fuel, or not; to invest in more 
dirty energy through projects like 
the Keystone XL pipeline, or not; 
to support the conversion to solar 
and other renewables, or not. Every 
choice we make is a step toward con- 
tinued fossil fuel dependency, or 
away from it. In this area, as much 
as any other, the ancient and familiar 
words of scripture ring hauntingly 
true: “I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and 
curse. Choose life so that 
you and your descendants 
may live.” = 


Jim Rice is editor of 
Sojourners magazine. 
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“Preaching the Word is one of my go-to resources 


whenever I am preparing to preach. It helps me put the 


words of scripture into the context of contemporary 


issues, often giving me a fresh way of thinking about 


ancient texts. I enjoy the range of voices represented” 


Phil Haslanger, pastor and Preaching the Word subscriber 
Memorial United Church of Christ 


Fitchburg, Wis. 


For nearly a decade, Preaching the Word has been one of 
Sojourners’ most valued resources for Christian leaders. 
We have designed this amazing resource to help you 
prepare justice-focused sermons, contemplate reflections 


on the weekly scriptures, and access commentary not 


Preaching the Word 


Online Sermon Preparation and Scripture Reflections 


found anywhere else. Preaching the Word is organized 
according to the Revised Common Lectionary, so 
preachers, worship leaders, and pastors, can easily find 
what they need to do their jobs. It's also perfect for Bible 
study groups! 


To learn more, please visit 


Preaching the Word is a subscription service offered by Sojourners. Sojourners’ mission is to articulate the biblical call to social justice, inspiring hope and building a 
movement to transform individuals, communities, the church, and the world. All Preaching the Word proceeds go to support our mission. 


FOR GOD SO 


LOVED 


THE WORLD 


What will it take to push back climate change? 
A Spirit-driven ‘power shift’ might be a key. 
by ROSE MARIE BERGER 


NEW YORK CITY has been bombed at least twice in the past decade. 
First by al Qaeda and second by Hurricane Sandy. 

In the wake of the Sept. 11 attacks, the United States launched two 
ground wars and a worldwide “war on terror.” Within two months, 
Congress federalized the Transportation Security Administration to 
secure airports. More than 263 government organizations were either 
created or reorganized. Some 1,931 private companies were put to work 
on counterterrorism, homeland security, and intelligence. Rightly or 
wrongly, America moved heaven and earth to stop terrorism in its tracks. 
It was seen as both an ongoing threat and a moral affront that had to 
be dealt with. 


What about Climate Change? 

In February, a New York State Senate task force on Superstorm Sandy 
compared the hurricane that affected 24 states to the 9/11 terrorist 
attacks. “[On 9/11] there were more than 3,000 souls lost, but in terms 
of the geographic destruction, it was isolated to Lower Manhattan,” 
said Sen. Andrew Lanza (R-Staten Island). “[After Sandy] we have 
miles and miles and miles of destruction. Hundreds of thousands of 
homes affected, 60 ... New Yorkers killed, 250,000 to 260,000 businesses 


affected: Playground 
Hurricane Sandy killed 253 people in seven countries. It equipment 
was the second largest Atlantic hurricane ever recorded— surrounded 


and the most expensive. It smashed into the East Coast with by water 
barely three days’ warning. Like hurricanes Katrina and Rita pushed up by 

; ‘ sis ’ Hurricane Sandy 
before it, Sandy was a disaster of biblical proportions. 


. : : in Bellport, 
After 9/11, Americans knew in our gut that something New York. 


Lucas Jackson/Reuters 
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was seriously wrong. Our moral intuition 
had been sucker punched. 

Climate change—and its deadly implica- 
tions—has been harder to grasp. There’ a lot 
of complicated science involved. Instead of a 
single incident, we're inundated with seem- 
ingly disconnected events. And, despite the 
evidence, we often fail to see it as a “crime.” 

But global warming is a clear and pres- 
ent danger—with perpetrators, victims, and, 
most important, solutions. 

However, before we tackle this conun- 
drum as Americans, we need to wrestle with 
it as Christians. We need to understand cli- 
mate change as a religious and moral issue. 

Morality is defined as the relation between 
a human act and the final destiny of the 
human being. In secular terms morality is 
measured by whether a human act is norma- 
tive for the culture or disruptive of the norm. 

The Bible, our Christian tradition, and 
God's active Spirit in the world today form 
the foundation for what Christians consider 
“normative” (a wide, yet recognizable, spec- 
trum, to be sure). We determine if something 
is a moral issue first by examining what is 
normative and second by how out of sync the 
question at hand is from the norm. 

In the case of global climate change, we 
can pose this question: If God is at the cen- 
ter of all, and the world and everything in it 
are created for God’s delight, then does the 
known trajectory of climate change serve to 
delight and gladden the heart of God? 

If we answer that the trajectory of cli- 
mate change isn't real or won't bother God, 
then climate change is not a religious con- 
cern. But if we answer that the likely effects 
will not delight God, then climate change is 
a religious and moral issue. 

Allen Johnson, of Christians for the 
Mountains, says that for too long the envi- 
ronmental debate has been between an 
anthropocentric position, that the earth is 
only for human use, and a biocentric posi- 
tion, that all living beings are created equal 
and should be treated equally. 

But Judeo-Christian religious teaching 
pushes us out of this dichotomy toward the 
theocentric position. God is at the center of 
all. Creation, the world, nature, and our envi- 
ronment were made by God for God's delight 
and pleasure. Our human role is to “bring 
forth its glory,’ says Johnson, “for the greater 
glory and honor of God—not primarily for 
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ourselves.” 

According to scripture, God takes pleas- 
ure in creation. Genesis 1 repeats seven 
times, “And God saw everything that God 
had made, and behold, it was good” (verses 
4, 10, 12, 18, 21, 25 and 31). Psalm 104 says, 
“May the glory of the Lord endure forever, 
may the Lord rejoice in his works” (verse 
31). Human-induced climate change is a sin 
against the delight of God. 

If we know the causes of climate change 
but are too proud or set in our ways to take 
action to reverse it, what does that say about 
our personal relationship with God? 

Some Christians counter climate change 
“hysteria” by saying that “God has no limits,” 
implying that God will take care of human 
beings no matter what limits we overrun. 
This theology holds that God will provide 
another burnable fuel resource (“just like he 
did with uranium,” one Regent University 
professor told me some years ago) when oil 
and coal run out. 

But this idea of unlimited human action 
is anti-biblical. God sets limits on human 
beings. There are commandments to keep. 
Natural laws are built into the created order. 
When there is an unlimited growth in the 
human body, we call it cancerous. While God 
may be unlimited, humankind is not. Part of 
the Christian duty, as fitting for those with 
“stewardship” responsibilities for creation, is 
to live within our means—whether as a fam- 
ily or as a species. 

“There is a serious misconception [in the 


idol of the first order. 

God loves this world. “The skies are my 
throne, the earth is my footstool, what sort of 
temple could you mortals build for me that 
could house my glory? ... I made all this. I 
own all this!” (Isaiah 66:1-2, paraphrased) 
To allow the profaning of the Lord’s house 
is an abomination that cannot stand. God 
demands sanctity around God’s throne and 
holiness upon God’s footstool. 

American Christians often refer to John 
3:16 as a “conversion passage.” “For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only Son, 
that whoever believes in him should not 
perish but have eternal life.” Here’s my chal- 
lenge: If we want abundant life, then we need 
to love the world the way God does. Either 
Christianity is a religion that embraces John 
3:16 or it is not. 


THERE SIMPLY IS no authentic or satis- 
factory religion or morality that would be 
knowingly complicit with such a catastrophic 
destruction of our social and physical envi- 
ronment as climate change will bring on, 
says moral psychologist Jonathan Webber. 
In 2010, the world evangelical movement 
came to a similar assessment as Webber 
when more than 4,000 evangelical Christian 
leaders in the Lausanne Movement met in 
Cape Town, South Africa, and added “cre- 
ation care” to the global evangelical agenda. 
In 2012, a subgroup met in St. Ann, Jamaica, 
to embrace as a central tenet that “creation 
care is indeed a gospel issue within the 


After 9/11, America moved heaven and earth to stop 
terrorism. What about climate change? 


evangelical community] ... that we do not 
have the power or omnipotence to affect this 
planet in a serious way,’ says Johnson. “That 
God created this planet, and it’s going to con- 
tinue its course on a good path, and that 
human hubris is not that powerful. The reality 
is quite the contrary. Hubris and self-idola- 
try of humankind is of such a magnitude that 
it does compete with God. We must not let 
the idols, especially Mammon—the desire for 
comfort, wealth, the lust for money—rule us. 
... The integrity of our faith is at stake.” God's 
first commandment is clear: You shall have 
no other gods before me. Human hubris is an 


lordship of Christ” As a global body, the 
Lausanne Movement takes World Health 
Organization reports seriously: In develop- 
ing countries, the major killers—diarrheal 
diseases, malnutrition, malaria, and den- 
gue—“are highly climate-sensitive and are 
expected to worsen as the climate changes.” 
Climate change already causes more than 
140,000 excess deaths annually. 

For evangelist Charlotte Keys, fighting 
global warming is all about life. “We've got 
to stop ‘raping and scraping’ the land for 
whatever we can get,’ says the founder of 
Jesus People Against Pollution in Columbia, 
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A spreading wildfire in the forests 
of the Santa Cruz Mountains 

near Monterey Bay, Calif. 
Increased forest fires are among 
the many consequences 

of climate change. 
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Miss. “Whatever the problems that we have 
created, then the Lord has also given us the 
wisdom, the knowledge, and the under- 
standing to fix it. We have the solution to 
the pollution” 


The Challenge Before Us 
Before we can roll up our sleeves, we need to 
be clear: The obstacles ahead are daunting. 

First, we've got to connect the dots. Sept. 
11 was a singular event that uncovered a web 
of international criminal activity. Climate 
disruption is the culmination of events we 
often perceive as random that will result ina 
planet too hot for human life as we've known 
it since Genesis. 

It’s taken scientists a while to come to 
one mind on all this. “Climatologists are 
very conservative people when it comes to 
saying that something is happening or not 
happening,’ says researcher and geographer 
Janel Curry, provost at Gordon College in 
Wenham, Mass. “Over my working career 
I’ve seen them move from a position of not 
having all the data [on climate change] to 
saying we are 50 percent certain to saying 
that [these are] human-induced effects.” 

Normally, our environment absorbs car- 
bon dioxide (CO) and other greenhouse 
gases through forests, oceans, and natural 
carbon sequestration. But our industrial 
carbon dioxide waste and other similar 
“greenhouse” pollutants have overloaded 
the earth’s natural systems to the point where 
they can't keep up. 

As we increase industrial carbon diox- 
ide in our atmosphere and decrease our 
earth's ability to dispose of the excess, we 
are straining God's great gift. “We are reach- 
ing the tipping point where major climate 
changes can proceed mostly under their own 
momentum,’ says leading NASA climatolo- 
gist Dr. James Hansen. 

If the rate of CO, and black carbon emis- 
sions don’t radically drop in the next 20 
years, then the world we leave our grandchil- 
dren will be one of massive violent storms, 
rampant infectious disease, hazardous con- 
tinually shifting coastlines, armed conflict 
over water and arable land, starvation due 
to loss of agricultural, fish, and livestock pro- 
duction, and family and cultural breakdown. 
“[It] will continue for as many generations as 
we care to think about,’ writes Hansen in his 
prophetic book Storms of My Grandchildren. 
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“Global chaos will be difficult to avoid” 

It has already begun. For example, coral 
reefs are a critical part of the ocean food 
chain. Because the oceans are warming and 
becoming more acidic, coral reefs are dying; 
more than half of the coral in the Caribbean 
is already dead. Nearly half of all the ocean 
fish we eat depend on coral reefs. 

The world has to live within its “carbon 
budget” and bring CO, levels back down to 
350 parts per million, the level that climate 
scientists agree is the maximum condu- 
cive to preserving the temperature range 
of the planet that allowed human civiliza- 
tion to develop and thrive. We are currently 
hovering around 390 parts per million. 
“Concentrations of CO, in the atmosphere 
are likely to hit 400 parts per million this 
coming spring or next,’ reports David Biello 
in a Scientific American podcast. 

This is not the world as God intends. 

Some say it will take a miracle to turn 
this around, which is why it’s so important 
for Christians to lead on reversing climate 
change. We are people familiar with the 
mechanics of miracles. 


What We Can Do About It 
From a scientific perspective, the first thing 
we must do is slow down the rate of climate 
change on our way to a low fossil-fuel future. 
“From the perspective of climate science,” 
says Texas Tech professor Katharine Hayhoe, 
“we know that climate change is happening 
faster now and to a greater degree than sci- 


regulations and new technologies (such as 
catalytic converters). In December, the EPA 
set new health standards for airborne fine 
particulate matter. This provides a regu- 
latory framework for pushing industry to 
clean up what comes out of smokestacks 
and tailpipes. In 2012, the Obama admin- 
istration went further than its predecessors 
by requiring a doubling of the average fuel 
economy of new cars and trucks by 2025. But 
this legislation will only slow, not substan- 
tially change, our climate trajectory. 

“The U.S. and Canada are both mov- 
ing ahead in their plans to greatly expand 
the export to China of coal from Western 
states and bitumen, a very dirty, high-car- 
bon fossil fuel extracted from the oil sands 
of Alberta, Canada,” says biologist Joseph 
Sheldon. “In the next two years, both Canada 
and the United States have an opportunity to 
lead as responsible global citizens and alter 
our direction. As a first step, the export of 
coal and bitumen to China, India, and other 
countries that lack clean burning technolo- 
gies should be immediately stopped” 

The grassroots movement to stop the 
construction of the Keystone XL pipeline, 
necessary to transport the high-carbon tar 
sands fuel from Alberta, is one populist 
attempt to slow the rate of climate change 
by stopping the production of black soot and 
carbon-intensive emissions. 

But that’s just a precursor to what’s 
needed for the long term: “As a world leader, 
the U.S. should launch a strategic program 


Starting now, every decision has to move toward a 
society largely free of fossil fuels by 2030. 


ence has predicted over the last 20 years. The 
faster climate changes, the faster the impacts 
will occur, and the less time we have to pre- 
pare and adapt.” 

“That's why the most important thing we 
can do right now is to slow the rate of change,” 
Hayhoe says. “We can do this by reducing 
our emissions of heat-trapping gases such as 
methane and black carbon particulates. This 
is not a permanent fix: For that, we have to 
reduce carbon. But it will buy us some time, 
and we need that time, very badly, right now” 

In the last 40 years, the U.S. has signif- 
icantly cleaned up its urban air through 


for a fossil-fuel-free economy,’ says Sheldon; 
“.. it's certainly possible to be largely free of 
fossil fuels by 2030? 


Every Choice Matters 

Starting now, every decision we make has to 
advance us toward a society “largely free of 
fossil fuels by 2030? 

For instance, the U.S. must invest heavily 
in building our capacity for a renewables- 
based energy system, says Hayhoe. “Electricity 
generation, transportation, industry: All of 
these sectors work on lead times of decades, 
not years. We need to put the framework in 
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A Christian uprising could 
launch an irresistible 
force for change. 


place this year, to ensure that they are moving 
toward carbon-neutral energy sources over 
the next few decades,” Hayhoe says. 

The current industry strategy is to 
power up on wind and nuclear power to 
meet the energy needs in the U.S. However, 
long-term reliance on nuclear power has 
major problems (even with recent safety 
and efficiency improvements), includ- 
ing the massive use of water and the issue 
of high-level radioactive waste, which is 
hazardous to most life forms and the envi- 
ronment. The waste problem is nowhere 
near solved, and the specter of another 
Fukushima looms large. 

However, new low-carbon electricity 
generation technology is available—and it 
is already in widespread use in other coun- 
tries. The barrier for commercial use in the 
US. has been lack of economic incentive. We 
need to remove that barrier. 

“In my view, the most significant actions 
that could be taken to reduce global warm- 
ing would be to cut our personal net carbon 
footprint by 30 percent in two years,” says 
Peter Vander Meulen of the Christian 
Reformed Church. 

But wise electricity use at home needs 
to move beyond reducing consumption 
or increasing efficiency, though both are 
needed. Now energy users can become 
energy producers as well, nodes in a distrib- 
uted-generation energy grid. 

This is especially critical in low-income 
communities, where energy generation is 
also about job creation and pathways to a 
stable economic future. In Richmond, Calif., 
for example, more than a third of the city’s 
households earn less than $35,000 a year. But 
the local startup Solar Richmond helped that 
community become first among Bay Area 
cities in generating watts per capita and sec- 
ond in total watts generated, in addition 
to providing jobs, training, and a worker- 
owned clean energy cooperative. 

From an economic perspective, the U.S. 
needs to make dirty energy expensive and 
clean energy cheap. Right now there are two 
competing approaches to regulation: “Cap 
and fee” and removing government subsi- 
dies for oil companies will make dirty fuel 
more expensive. Multiyear extensions of 
the clean energy Production Tax Credit and 
Manufacturing Tax Credit, other incen- 
tive programs, and significant direct public 


Climate Chars? 
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financing for clean renewable energy tech- 
nology will make clean energy cheaper. 
Despite the urgency of our predicament, we 
spend a lot of political capital fighting over 
these two approaches. It’s time to break the 
deadlock and do both. 

Government policy, regulations, and 
investments won't be enough to reverse cli- 
mate change, but climate change won't be 
reversed without them. 


A Christian ‘Power Shift’ 

A century and a half ago, revivalist Charles 
Finney wrote, “The Christian church has 
it in her power to reform this nation. ... 
No [nation] has had strength to resist any 
reform which God’s people have unitedly 
demanded.” 

If Christians and other people of faith, 
here and abroad, decided to “unitedly” 
rise up and demand that our nation and 
world turn away from the planet-threaten- 
ing actions that have fed global warming, it 
would launch an irresistible force for change. 

But such a faith-based uprising will take a 
“revival” movement every bit as significant as 
the Great Awakenings led by Finney and oth- 
ers. Some of the actions along the way will be 
life-giving, even fun. But the movement will 
also require hard choices, change, compro- 
mise, and opting for the common good over 
individual ease. 

Many times in the last two millennia, 
Christians have risen to similar challenges, 
and acted to change societies in unpredictable 
and unexpected ways. When the church has 
done so, an outpouring of spiritual revival has 


often accompanied the movement for social 
change—that is, it wasn't just the world that 2 
was changed: Members of the church experi- 
enced profound conversion as well. 

This is happening already at Austin 
Heights Baptist Church in Nacogdoches, 
Texas, where pastor Kyle Childress and his 
congregation had been praying for a vital 
young adult ministry. When his church 
reached out to the young protesters fighting 
the Keystone XL pipeline under construc- 
tion just 20 miles away, four showed up in 
church. The next Sunday there were 30. Isn’t 
this the new life that we owe to ourselves, to 
our communities, and to God? 

Will we meet the Lord in water teeming 
with living creatures, birds in the vault of the 
sky, livestock and wild animals moving on 
the land, each according to their kind? Will 
we defend climate refugees, the “widows and 
orphans” of our time? Will we be stewards 
who practice kindness in the earth, so that 
God will look and see that it is good, so that 
God will take delight? 

The Christian tradition is raising its 
voice, naming the undeniable need for just 
such a movement in our time. We need a 
faith revival on behalf of the world as God 
intends, a planet where life not simply sur- 
vives but thrives, a creation where God is at 
the center and delights in it. 

Can I get an amen? It’s going to take all 
of us, in a massive Spirit-driven power shift. 
Are you ready? = 


Rick Reinha 


Rose Marie Berger is an associate editor of 
Sojourners. 
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Climate scientists 
have warned that 
climate change will 
bring about—and 
already is bringing 
about—more 
frequent and fiercer 
storms. But climate 
change leads to far 
more than just de- 
structive weather 
patterns, with 
consequences in 
almostall aspects 
of our CS ig 
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new levels of unpredictabilit 
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increased drought and flooding, beca 
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We'll get sicker. is 


Warmer temperatures broaden the geo- 
graphic range of insects that carry deadly 
diseases such as malaria, affecting more 
people. War ir holds pollution closer to 
the ground, iri Feasing respiratory illness. 
Diseases suchas AIDS, which ate linked to ‘ 
migration, poverty, and malnutrition, may 
also increase. 
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fe their homes to Seek opportunity tions—the poor. Social disintegration 
. caused by climate change will widen 

existing gaps both globally and locally. 
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International conflicts and 
wars will multiply. 


Decreased food security and water 
access may lead to resource conflict 

as people struggle to survive. Some 
countries may become uninhabitable, 
while other previously uninhabitable 
lands may become desirable and fought 
over. Increased migration also leads to 
international tension. 


The plant and a nimal world 
will become less ¢ diverse. 
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“Woodhaven”. is the name“Of Linda * 
and Scot DeGraf’s handmade, eco- 
friendly home.in West.Virginia. From 
left below, a'living area, a kitchen 
counter—both made with straw-_ 
bale construction—and a masonry 
fireplace, the sole source of heat 
for the home. 
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dent we had | 
Having lived in th 
30 years, it’s true we were “urb 
drawn to the woods. This crazy venture of ours began more 
than six years ago, when the Rolling Ridge Study Retreat 
Community, located south of Harpers Ferry, W.Va., was 
poised to build Woodhaven, a new staff home, in keeping 
with their deep respect for the earth and their mission of 
nurturing people and community. As Rolling Ridge mem- 
bers, we began building this home as a way 
to teach and learn about a different kind of 
architecture and to explore whether it is pos- 
sible to create an energy-efficient, attractive 
home that will use fewer resources, last lon- 
ger, and be gentler on the earth. 

This project required discerning the 
time for humility and the time for hubris: 
the humility to know when it’s crucial to 
call on experience and skill; the hubris to 
jump in and try things we've never done 
before. We could not have built this house 
without the brilliant work of our archi- 

tect, Sigi, and building contractor, John, 
as well as skilled carpenters, electricians, 
and plumbers. Nor could we have done it 
without the enthusiastic work of numer- 
ous volunteers. 

Ever eager to learn by rolling up 
their sleeves (or in the case of stamping 
cob, their pant legs), people have come 
during the past few years to help stack 
straw bales into strong walls, apply lime 
plaster on the outside and clay mix on : 

the inside, and plant living roofs. They 
have filled the house not only with € 


by Linda and Scot DeGra 
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finished walls, but also with a spirit of joy. 

One beauty of natural building—besides 
leaving very little material for the landfill— 
is that it is accessible and forgiving: Anyone 
can learn how to mix clay, sand, straw, and 
water to sculpt a cob wall or plaster straw 
bales. We even had a 14-month-old who 
loved exploring mud dancing! One woman 
from Manhattan kept sending photos to her 
friends, saying, “They are never going to 
believe I was doing this!” 

People built community as they built the 
house, laughing at their own learning curves, 
brainstorming ingenious solutions to con- 
struction problems, and feeling a sense of 
pride in accomplishing something real with 
their own two hands. 

From the beginning, folks in the area 
watched with an open mind and encourag- 
ing spirit. Since this was the first straw bale 
home in our county, most of the designs 
were new to the people in the permit office. 
They had no building code for many of our 


the masonry heater work? Why do you have 
plants growing on your roof? Many visi- 
tors in summer walk in the front door and 
ask if we have air conditioning. (We don't.) 
They enjoy seeing the frogs in the pond that 
refills itself from rainwater off the roof and 
are surprised to see how well our composting 
toilet (not “compostable” or “combustible,” as 
some of the kids have called it) works with 
no water at all. 

When we wonder whether this one proj- 
ect has made a difference, we think about 
why we started in the first place. We wanted 
to live in a way that is sustainable and careful 
of resources for the sake of the environment 
and the global community. Energy efficiency 
relates to peacemaking not only in the imme- 
diate crisis of fossil fuels, but also as people 
learn how to share resources on the planet 
rather than hold dominion over nature and 
each other. 

Buildings in the U.S. contribute almost 
40 percent of our total CO, emissions. By 


People built community as they built the house. 


ideas, but when the structural engineer— 
a woman they knew to be exceptionally 
competent and thorough—signed off, they 
approved our plans. All our subsequent 
inspections were both collaborative and 
informative. 

When a local farmer delivered more 
than 600 straw bales stacked sky-high on 
his massive open-bed truck, he watched 
with amusement as we labored to pitch them 
up to the second floor. Finally, he lent us a 
hand, effortlessly gliding them through the 
air as only one who has spent his life work- 
ing a farm can do. That farmer came back 
later to see what we had done and seemed 
very pleased with the way we had used his 
material. 

We have hosted loads of visitors—not 
just those who came for building workshops, 
but also college students, families, and folks 
on Jefferson County’s Green House Tour. 
They feel the warmth of the masonry stove, 
touch the sculpted trees on earth-plastered 
walls, admire the light coming through col- 
ored-glass bottles, and take in the curves, 
arches, and organic spirit of the space. 

Everyone has questions: Are the straw 
bales a fire hazard? (They aren't.) How does 


the year 2025, the EPA estimates that they 
will account for 75 percent of electricity con- 
sumption. Because we're using a passive solar 
design, energy-efficient appliances, solar hot 
water, a masonry heater, and a mix of natural 
light and compact fluorescents, our electric 
bill averages $25 each month. Beyond the 
numbers, we wanted to see whether people 
working together could build a better future. 

David Pearson writes in Earth to Spirit 
about “a reawakening of consciousness for 
designing, building, and living that puts 
us back in touch with the earth and our- 
selves ... an architecture that is respectful of 
nature, caring for health, and nurturing to 
the spirit—as architect Malcolm Wells has 
called it: a gentle architecture.” Our house 
is still a work in progress. We are delighted 
with how it is turning out, still happy with 
each other, and hopeful that we have created 
something respectful of nature, nurturing to 
the spirit, and even beautiful. = 


Linda and Scot DeGraf worked at Sojourners 
for a combined total of nearly 20 years. 
They now reside at and work full time on 
Woodhaven. For more, check out straw-bale. 
blogspot.com. 
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No Time for 
Arm-Chair Activists 


Those who study together can also change together. 
Here are our recommendations for good books, videos, and online resources 
for stepping forward to reverse climate change. 
Compiled by JULIE POLTER 


BOOKS = Green Discipleship: Catholic 
FAITH MEETS SCIENCE Theological Ethics and the 
Environment (Anselm Academic), 
edited by Tobias Winright, is a com- 
pendium drawing on scholars from the 


™ Scientist Katharine Hayhoe and her spouse, 
evangelical pastor and writer Andrew Farley, gently 
and wisely respond to the concerns of those who fields of ecology, biology, history, and 
deny the reality of climate changein AClimatefor  .,, ciology, and includes study group 
Change: Global Warming Facts for Faith-Based i 4. It also has the text of “If You Want 
Decisions (Faith Words). An accessible exploration 
of the science behind climate change and the faith- 
based reasons why Christians can and must act. 


to Cultivate Peace, Protect Creation,” a 
January 2010 speech by Pope Benedict 
XVI, which can also be found at www.vatican.va. 


TPNH | = Ben Lowe, of Young Evangelicals for 
‘Green Climate Action, describes the rise of cli- 
Revolution mate leadership on Christian college 
ST campuses in Green Revolution: Coming 
Together to Care for Creation (IVP 
Books). 


= Sacred Acts: How Churches are Working 
to Protect Earth's Climate (New Society), by 
Mallory McDuff, looks at local churches’ best prac- 
tices to reverse climate change. 


SCARED STRAIGHT 

= In Global Warming and the Risen = In Eaarth: Making a Life on a Tough New 
LORD: Christian Discipleship Planet (St. Martin’s Griffin), Bill McKibben 
and Climate Change (Evangelical explains the drastic ways the planet has already 


Environmental Network), Jim Ball offers bibli- been altered by environmental deg- 


cal and spiritual resources needed to meet the radation and argues for scaled-down STO RM Ss 
challenge societies and economies that empha- OF M 


size community. GRANDCHILDREN 


= No Oil in the Lamp: Fuel, Faith and the —— 
Energy Crisis (DLT Books), by Andy Mellen and ™ The subtitle of Storms of My [779 
Neil Hollow, is part science manual, part Bible Grandchildren: The Truth About the [7 — 
study and points toward a Christian theology for Coming Climate Catastrophe and =~ 
resource depletion and “peak oil” The unexpected OurLast Chance to Save Humanity |p 


foreword by the CEO of a top U.K. energy com- (Bloomsbury USA) sums up the hard 
pany adds depth. truth and glimmer of hope that James Hansen, the 


world’s leading climatologist, has to offer. 
= God, Creation, and Climate Change: A 
Catholic Response to the Environmental Crisis © THEOLOGICAL AND ETHICAL 
(Orbis Books), edited by Richard W. Miller, collects FOUNDATIONS 
original essays by leading Catholic theologians and In Earth-Honoring Faith: Religious Ethics 
ethicists to give theological and biblical perspec- in a New Key (Oxford), social ethicist Larry 
tives on our environmental crisis. L. Rasmussen asserts that we must expand our 
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understanding of spirituality and ethics to 
fully embrace creation if we are to find the 
cultural and moral resources we need to 
move toward “wise stewardship of all life.” 


= Shalom and the Community of Creation: 
An Indigenous Vision (Eerdmans), by Randy 
S. Woodley (Keetoowah Cherokee), professor 
of faith and culture at George Fox Evangelical 
Seminary, refreshes our understanding of bib- 
lical shalom and how we might restore right 
relationship with one another and creation. 


= See also The Blue Sapphire of the Mind: 
Notes for a Contemplative Ecology, by 
Douglas E. Christie (Oxford) and A New 
Climate for Theology: God, the World, 
and Global Warming, by Sallie McFague 
(Fortress). 


BOOKLETS & FILMLETS 


= Dried Up, Drowned Out is the title of both 
a 5-minute video and a 20-page report from 
the British Christian aid agency Tearfund, 
which feature voices from the developing 
world on a changing climate and illustrate 


the suffering that poor communities already 
experience due to climate change. www. 
tearfund.org/en/get_involved/campaign/ 
climatechange/driedup 


= Loving the Least of These: Addressing a 
Changing Environment, by Dorothy Boorse, 
is a booklet from the National Association of 
Evangelicals that focuses on the relationship 
between a changing environment and pov- 
erty, offering scientific and biblical insights, 
along with practical next steps. 


FILMS & OTHER VISUALS 


= Chasing Ice, directed by Jeff Orlowski, 
is the story of the Extreme Ice Survey: 
Environmental photographers placed time- 
lapse cameras on glaciers in Greenland, 
Iceland, Montana, and Alaska to provide 
a multiyear record as the glaciers recede. 
Stunning yet sobering images of rugged 
beauty—and the earth’s natural cooling 
system—lost forever. The endless rivers of 
melting ice show us how much damage has 
already been done. 


In Arcadia, climate change doesn’t enter the narra- 


= Sun Come Up, directed by Jennifer 
Redfearn, is an Academy Award-nominated 
film that follows the relocation of the 


Carteret Islanders, a community living on 
a remote island chain in the South Pacific 
Ocean, who are some of the world’s first cli- 
mate refugees, forced to leave their ancestral 
home by rising sea levels. 


= Photographer Garth Lenz documents 
Canada’s Alberta Tar Sands mining oper- 
ations and the boreal forest ecosystem 
destroyed by them in the traveling exhibi- 
tion, The True Cost of Oil: Canada's Tar 
Sands and the Last Great Forest. You can 
view these images and commentary at www. 
garthlenz.com. = 


Julie Polter is an associate editor of 
Sojourners magazine. 
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re spiritual community at the 

ritical decisions about the future 

and its inhabitants. 

Flight Behavior is a lyrical story set in 

rural Tennessee with the fiercely intelligent 

Dellarobia Turnbow as the main character. 

She encounters a vast sea of monarch butter- 

flies that seem to have taken a wrong turn on 

their migratory path, a result of a miracle— 

or a warming planet. Journalists, ecologists, 

and locals speculate about the misplaced 

monarchs. In an impassioned but measured plea for the 

land, the local pastor invokes a biblical mandate for cre- 

ation care. 


tive until the conclusion of the story, which is the tale of 

an intentional community started in the 1960s. The cen- 
tral character, Bit Stone, returns to a failed commune in 
upstate New York, where he grew up, to care for his ailing 
mother. Set in 2018, the dystopian conclusion is marked by 
climate change and global pandemics, but the values of the 
original spiritual community set up a struggle between the 
desire for freedom and the creation of shared life. 

Reading both books, | could imagine myself inhabit- 
ing these worlds, in ways more personal than when | read a 
news report about global warming. Fiction allows us to live 
into a reality relevant to our time and to visualize our own 
reactions to the events on the page. 

In the midst of such chaos, the central place of spiri- 
tual community in both books allows us to imagine acting 
on our collective connection to people and places. We 
need both values and action to reverse warming, adapt our 
communities, and build our resilience to the life-altering 
impacts of climate change. —Mallory McDuff 


Mallory McDuff teaches environmental education at Warren 
Wilson College in North Carolina. She is the author of Sacred 
Acts: How Churches are Working to Protect Earth’s Climate 
and Natural Saints. For a longer review, see her post on the God's 
Politics blog. 
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‘The impacts 
are quite severe 
on the ground’ 


Victor Mughogho works with local churches in 
southeast Africa to address the effects of climate 
change. But is it enough? 


FOR MANY IN the global South, climate change is 
not an abstract theory. Victor Mughogho, execu- 
tive director of the Eagles Relief and Development 
Programme in the southeast African country of 
Malawi, has experienced firsthand the toll of 
global warming and extreme weather. He works 
with local churches to develop practical and faith- 
ful solutions to mitigate the effects of climate 
change. Sojourners assistant editor Elaina Ramsey 
interviewed Mughogho early last year when he 
visited Washington, D.C. 


Elaina Ramsey: How has climate change affected the people of 
Malawi? 

Victor Mughogho: The impacts are quite severe on the ground. Rural 
people in Malawi constitute about 85 percent of the population. These 
people are subsistence farmers. For them, rainfall is everything. Without 
the rain, there’s no agriculture, no livelihood. 

The weather patterns have changed and are so unpredictable now. In 
the past 20 years, official records from the government show that we've 
had five severe droughts. Because of the cycles of drought, there is less 
and less water in the ground. The water table is sinking. Trees and grass 
are stunting and rivers are drying up. 

If you asked a person “What will happen in the next 10 or 20 years?” 
they‘ say that what’s bad now, in retrospect, is going to look like a good 
time. It looks like worse times are coming ahead. 
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Per-Anders Pettersson 
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A girl carries a bowl of water on 
her head from a water hole in : \ 
Galufu, Malawi. Poverty in he 


village has skyrocketed dué to 
persistent drought and.HIV/AIDS. 
Galufu is typical of many 
villages on the front lines of 
climate change‘and caught in 
this poverty spiral. 
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How is your program responding to these 
extreme weather changes? 
There’s a story in the Bible where Jesus Christ 
asks his disciples and the people who are 
following him, “What do you have to feed 
those who are hungry?” There was a little 
boy with five loaves and two fish. Jesus did 
not just create a miracle out of nowhere. 
It started with what the people had. Thus, 
we are helping our communities and local 
churches to focus on what resources are cur- 
rently available. 

Out of that, the churches have risen up. 
From our denomination alone, we have 
more than 100 local churches that are tak- 


“The best efforts on the 
ground are not good 
enough against the 
changing environment.” 


ing social action in different ways. The 
Bible tells us that true religion supports the 
orphans and widows. In villages impacted 
by food insecurity, local pastors are raising 
church crops to feed the elderly, the physi- 
cally challenged, or the orphans. They raise 
contributions to buy uniforms so orphans 
can still go to school. Sometimes they will 
rehabilitate houses for the elderly. We are 
also encouraging them to use their church 
pulpits to raise awareness. 

While we are saying that people need to 
do something, the situation I’ve described 
is like saying we have a level-five challenge 
against level-two capacity and resources. 
It’s not that efforts aren't being applied. 
It’s just that the best efforts on the ground 
are not good enough against the changing 
environment. 

Malawi does not need climate change. 
We can't afford it. 


You recently participated in the Global 
Day of Prayer for Creation Care and the 
Poor. Why is prayer important to the work 
that you do? 

Through prayer we are trying to access 
resources that are beyond the human realm. 
We believe in holistic ministry. That is 
what’s helping us give resilience to people— 
their faith that God loves them, that God is 
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PEACE 


IN CONTEXTS OF GLOBAL VIOLENCE 


FOR THEOLOGICAL EDUCATORS 
AND RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


MAY 22-25 


New York Theological Seminary 
475 Riverside Drive » New York, NY 10115 
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with them, and that God created something 
good and wishes them good. 


Aside from joining you in prayer, what can 
Christians in the United States do to sup- 
port your work and the people of Malawi? 
Those who can give should give whatever they 
can. We tell our people not to just sit and wait, 
but to start using what you have. To help cover 
the adaptation gap, we need resources. 

People can lobby their government, 
because climate change is a global issue 
and it needs global minds put together. 
Who is better suited for that task than the 
Christians? We were put in the garden not 
only to cultivate it and benefit from it, but 
also to keep it. 

Part of stewardship is to look at future 
generations. The Word of God tells me that a 
good person leaves an inheritance for his or 
her children. The question is, “What inheri- 
tance am I leaving for my children?” So the 
mission is our children’s children. They are 
supposed to find this planet in a better state 
than it is now. 

Every person needs to be part of the solu- 
tion because we are part of the problem. It’s a 
defining moment, and so everything has to 
be more—we must pray more; those who can 
write must write more on these issues; those 
who can research need to do that more. 


What gives you hope? 

What gives me hope is to see a smile on the 
face of someone who was in a deprived con- 
dition saying, “I never used to have this kind 
of food before. Because of the work you're 
doing, I can now eat more than I used to.” 
Those stories excite me. They give me hope 
that the little effort that we do for someone— 
you have no idea what impact it will have on 
their life. 

Also, what gives me hope is the love, 
encouragement, and support we have 
received in the past 10 years as an organi- 
zation. This allows me to see that there are 
people outside Malawi who are concerned 
about the welfare of our people. We have had 
some people from the Western world who 
have stayed with us to see how life is here. 
That has moved my heart to see someone 
who is in a wealthy environment choosing to 
stay in a grass-thatched house for two weeks 
just to feel what others are feeling. That is like 
Christ coming on earth to live with us in the 
very conditions we are facing. = 
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Moving Mountains 


The Cost of Being ‘Christian’ 


ALL EYES WERE fixed on Richard 
Twiss, the Lakota/Sioux co- 
founder and president of Wiconi 
International, who stood center stage 
at the 2011 Christian Community 
Development Association 
conference. 

Twiss pulled no punches as he 
told the truth about the church’ role 
in colonization: The global genocide 
of indigenous peoples and the erad- 
ication of indigenous cultures by 
requiring people to cut their hair, 
leave their families, forsake their 
languages, and forswear their drums. 
Coaxed to convert or be damned, 
indigenous people exchanged their 
own culture for guitars and mission 
schools in order to be “Christian.” 

On Feb. 9, 2013, Richard Twiss 
passed to the other side of life. For 
many he was a key voice for indige- 
nous people finding a way to reclaim 
their culture while keeping hold of 
Christ. While Twiss was a primary 
voice of the movement, he was also 
a member ofa larger circle of indig- 
enous leaders, each of whom has 
played his or her part to establish 
and spread the good news of cultural 
reconciliation after “500 years of bad 
haircuts,” as Twiss liked to put it. 

Twiss had enormous impact on 
the indigenous “contextual minis- 
try” movement. “Contextualization 
means to present the good news of 
the shalom kingdom of Jesus Christ 
in a way that people can under- 
stand and relate to in their own 
cultural context,” explained Randy 
Woodley (Keetoowah Cherokee), 
distinguished associate professor 
of faith and culture at George Fox 
Evangelical Seminary. 

From the time the Europeans hit 
Plymouth Rock, Woodley said, there 
have always been individuals who 
did not require indigenous peoples 
to forsake their culture in order to 
be Christian, but for centuries they 
were in the minority. 

Toward the end of the 20th 


century, several streams of peo- 
ple were decrying what they saw 
as the contradiction, even hypoc- 
risy, in European missionary 
tactics: While European mission- 
aries saw fit to transform bar songs 
into hymns in Europe, they tended 
to demand that indigenous peo- 
ples become Anglicized in order 
to become Christian, according to 
Terry LeBlanc (Mi kmaq/Acadian), 
director of My People International 
and chair of the North American 
Institute for Indigenous Theological 
Studies. 

By the early 1990s, said Woodley 
and LeBlanc, the core question for 
many indigenous peoples was clear: 
“Why is European culture uniquely 
predisposed to Christian faith?” 

In 1996, Twiss and LeBlanc 
attended the first World Christian 
Gathering of Indigenous Peoples. “It 
was the first time that we felt global 
affirmation that it is in fact okay to 
be authentically indigenous and 
authentically Christian, LeBlanc 
said. 


“RICHARD HAD such a unique way 
of framing things,” Woodley 
remembered. “He could take 
a complex concept and sim- 
plify it for the masses. He was 
one of the best communica- 
tors in all Christianity.” 
Twiss’ commanding pres- 
ence made him a natural 


BY LISA SHARON HARPER 


“Richard Twiss was willing 
to step out for what he 
believed in.” 


lightning rod for opposition, which g 
came in the form of charges of heresy 2 
and syncretism from fundamentalist 
indigenous leaders. Yet, just as Twiss 
spoke for a community of indige- 
nous leaders, that same community 
defended the indigenous “contex- 
tual ministry” movement from the 
charges, engaging in a series of dia- 
logues with those who had expressed 
opposition. The conclusion within 
mainstream evangelicalism was that 
the movement was indeed theologi- 
cally orthodox. 

According to Woodley, Twiss 
was just beginning to find his voice, 
and it was costing him: “Now he was 
talking about colonialism, genocide, 
and restitution. White folks don't 
want to hear that,” Woodley said. At 
the time of his passing, Twiss had 
recently finished his book, Rescuing 
Theology from the Cowboys: An 
Emerging Indigenous Expression 
of the Jesus Way in North America 
(available at wiconi.com). 

“I saw Richard come into a 
maturity in his message,’ Woodley 
said. “He showed he was willing to 
step out for what he believed in and 
for what he had come to real- 
ize America needed to hear 
right now. He was willing to 
pay the cost.” = 


International Worship 


Lisa Sharon Harper is 
director of mobilizing at 
Sojourners. 
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BY SHANE CLAIBORNE 


FRIENDS WITHOUT 
BORDERS 


Can getting to know people on the “other side” help tear down the 
walls between us? It already has. 


34 


IT'S BEEN SAID that 
one of the most radi- 
cal things Jesus did was 
to eat with the wrong 
crowd. Undoubtedly, 
folks on the Left were 
frustrated with Jesus for ‘ 
making friends with Roman tax collectors. 
And folks on the Right were surely ticked 
at him for hanging out with Zealots. Dinner 
must have been awkward with both of them 
at the table; after all, Zealots killed tax col- 
lectors for fun on weekends. 

But Jesus was a subversive friend, a scan- 
dalous bridge-builder, a holy trespasser. Just 
as we are known by the company we keep, 
so was Christ—accused of being a “glutton 
and a drunkard, a friend of tax collectors and 
sinners” (Luke 7:34). He was put on trial for 
being a rabble-rouser and a traitor. He got in 
trouble with the religious elite for crossing 
the line, overstepping purity laws and cul- 
tural norms, and disrupting the status quo. 
His love had no bounds and his friendships 
defied categories. He insisted on calling his 
followers friends: “I no longer call you ser- 
vants, because a servant does not know his 
master’s business. Instead, I have called you 
friends” (John 15:15). 

Jesus made friends—with folks who 
adored him and folks who hated him. He 
sat with the woman at the well, washed the 
feet of his disciples, wept at the death of his 
buddy Lazarus, and loved his mom and 
dad. But his love went beyond borders. He 
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» redefined family, invit- 
ing his followers to be 
“born again” and dis- 
cover an identity that 
.-_ runs deeper than biol- 

| ogy. He challenged the 
chosen and included 


the excluded—in the family of God. 


I wonder who Jesus would be hanging 
out with if he were around today? 


DOCTORS WITHOUT BORDERS has 
been around for a while—medical folks 
who venture into some of the most trou- 
bled, conflict-ridden regions of the world to 
provide medical care. In fact, they won the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1999. Now, inspired 
by a similar vision, there are Engineers 
Without Borders, Lawyers Without Borders, 
Teachers Without Borders, Reporters 
Without Borders, Scientists Without 
Borders. Before long, maybe there will be 
“Politicians Without Borders.” (Wouldn't it 
be nice to hear a president end a speech with 
“God bless the world” instead of “God bless 
America’?) 

Each of these peace guilds is a little 
conspiracy of hope in a fear-strangled, bor- 
der-obsessed world. These little clusters are 2 
like anti-terror cells of like-minded and like- 2 
skilled people ready to risk their lives and 2 
use their gifts—to interrupt death. 

Meanwhile, it feels like it might be time 5 
for a popular, grassroots movement of ordi- 3 
nary citizens, who have caught a similar é 
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Grafitti on the wall 
between Israel and the 
Palestinian territories. 


Each of these peace guilds 
is alittle conspiracy of 
hope ina fear-strangled, 
border-obsessed world. 
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Above, Afghan Peace 
Volunteers in the 
streets with their 

characteristic 

blue scarves. 

At right, the author 
poses with—and hugs— 
the doctors (and their 
family members) who 
saved his and his 
colleagues’ lives after a 
2003 car wreck in Iraq. 
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vision for a borderless world—a movement 
of friends without borders. 


THE VISION FOR Friends Without 
Borders started after a couple of trips to 
Iraq. One of the most powerful experiences 
of my life was in Iraq in March 2003: a mod- 
ern remix of the good Samaritan story. As 
we were leaving Baghdad after the “shock- 
and-awe” campaign, my friends and I had 
a terrible car accident on the desert road 
near Rutba, Iraq—and the people of that 
town saved our lives. As they took care of 
us, we found out that three days before, our 
government had bombed their hospital. The 
bomb hit the children’s ward. And they still 
saved our lives. 


It was so transforma- 
tive that two of my friends from that 2003 
Iraq trip named their community down in 
Durham, N.C., “Rutba House,” hoping to 
practice the same boundless compassion we 
received in that little town of Rutba. 

It was always our dream to go back to 
Iraq and continue to build friendships. 

In 2010, we got our wish. I was able to 
go back to Rutba, with several of the friends 
who had been in the accident, to visit the 
people who saved our lives. We heard them 
talk about the rescue not as something 
heroic, but as a gesture of genuine love. 
One of the doctors said, “When we saw you 
bleeding, we did not see you as an American 
or as a Christian or Muslim; we saw you as 


our own flesh and blood, as our own broth- 
ers and sisters.” 

I later heard of the risks they were taking 
to show us hospitality and build friendships 
with us. At one point we were invited to 
tea at the home of one of the town elders. 
We were excited to go, but our Iraqi guide 
refused. Later he told us that we would have 
been fine, but it was likely that after we left, 
the generous old man would have been 
killed for hosting us. Then my Iraqi friend 
said, “But you should be grateful. He knew 
the price of his invitation and was willing 
to risk death to extend hospitality to you.” 

Our hosts in Rutba risked their lives to 
make sure we were safe. One time they men- 
tioned that some folks might want to kill us. 

“But don't worry,’ they said. “We will protect 

you.” They slept by our beds with AK-47s. 

It didn’t fit into my theology, but I was so 
| thankful for their amazing hospitality! 
One of the most stunning moments 
from that second trip to Iraq was when 
we met with the mayor of Rutba. We 
were paraded into his office like heroes, 
accompanied by the doctors who had 
saved us, the real heroes. As we retold 
the story, the mayor was radiant with 
joy. Then the mayor gave a moving 

speech, essentially saying, “Friendship 
| like this changes the world” 

He went on to insist that we 
needed to keep the friendships grow- 

ing, explaining that he would like 
to see an official sister-city friend- 
! ship with a city in the US. I quickly 
spoke up, volunteering Philadelphia, 
the “City of Love. The mayor shook his head 
to say no. “Philadelphia is too big. We are a 
small town; we need a little city in the US? 
He spoke to one of his aides in Arabic, and 
then said, “Have you ever heard of Durham, 
North Carolina?” He explained that he 
had only been to a few places in the US., 
and Durham was a place he loved; it even 
reminded him of Rutba. 

I was stunned. With a tear rolling down 
my cheek, I asked, “Did you know that we 
have a community in Durham called ‘Rutba 
House; named after your town?” Smiling 
with delight, the mayor threw his hands in 
the air, and said, “Then it is done! Durham 
will be our sister-city, and we will start a 
peace community here in Rutba—and name 


>> 


it ‘Durham House’ 
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Soon after settling in back home, preg- 
nant with this idea of friends without 
borders, I heard about a budding peace 
movement in Afghanistan. 

After three decades of war, a group 
of young people in Afghanistan began to 
organize and dream, with a spirit of youth- 
ful idealism (their blog is “Our Journey to 
Smile”). They became students of the heroes 
of nonviolence, such as Martin Luther King 
and Mohandas Gandhi. Some of them even 
headed to India to visit Gandhi’s ashram, and 
they came back to Kabul and started their 
own community. 

Before long they had a full-on peace 
movement on their hands, getting the 
attention of Nobel Peace Prize winners 
and leaders across the globe, marching in 
the streets, planting trees, building parks as 
monuments of peace. And what were they 
asking for? Friends. They were looking for 2 
million “friends” around the world, a num- 
ber that matched the 2 million Afghans who 
died in the past three decades of war. At its 
core the youth movement in Afghanistan 
has the innocence of children, who Jesus 


said lead the way into 
the kingdom. From 

early on their motto has 

been, “Even a little of 

our love is stronger than 

the wars of the world” 

They started wearing 
blue scarves as a symbolic 
reminder that there is one 
blue sky that connects us all. 
Folks around the world have 
begun wearing blue scarves 
in solidarity with them. 

My relationship with 
the Afghan youth started as 
a virtual one. We brought in 
the New Year on a 24-hour 
“Skype-a-thon” with the kids 
in Afghanistan. We had a Skype 
call where the kids on my block in inner- 
city Philadelphia got to talk with the kids 
in Kabul, sharing dreams about a world 
free of violence, a world where they don't 
have to worry about their friends getting 
killed. It was a magical moment, as you 
could see the kids in North Philly realize 


“Friendship 
like this changes 
the world.” 
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Jesus was a 
subversive friend, 
a scandalous 
bridge-builder, 

a holy trespasser. 
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they had the same dreams. 

But nothing can replace real friendships. 
So it’s been a dream to head to Kabul and 
become real friends with folks I had only 
seen on the computer screen. I started plot- 
ting a trip. 

In December my dream came true. I 
flew over the snow-capped mountains of 
Afghanistan and landed in the desert of 
Kabul. The trip was far too brief, but it was 
a good beginning. We told each other sto- 
ries, laughed, showed each other pictures, 
sat around a fire, ate meals—and worked on 
a puzzle of the world. There was something 
deep about putting the world back together 
on the floor of their community house in 
Kabul. 

I brought back gifts from the Afghan 
young people to the kids on our block. Now 
each kid on our block has an Afghan dol- 
lar and a blue scarf to remind them of their 
friends in Kabul. 


SO A MOVEMENT of Friends Without 
Borders now is stirring. Here’s how we've 
attempted to put words to the movement: 
“Tt is a bridge-building movement of interna- 
tional friends, many of whom live in nations 
that are at war ... convinced that the things 
we have in common are more powerful than 
the things that tear us apart ... Our goal is to 
crack the walls of fear and exclusion. Our 
dream is to humanize folks we have only 
been conditioned to see as ‘enemy’ —learn- 
ing to see them as ‘friend.” 

We've seen youth groups in the USS. 
become pen pals with classrooms in Gaza. 
We've seen entire schools decorated with 
blue scarves in solidarity with their Afghan 
friends. The Afghan youth have had phone 
calls with folks like Noam Chomsky and 
had visits from legendary peace activists 
like Kathy Kelly, John Dear, and Nobel lau- 
reate Mairead Maguire. The Afghan youth 
movement, now known as the Afghan Peace 
Volunteers (APV), has become one of the 
clearest manifestations of the friends-with- 
out-borders movement. And they have 
offered an open door to anyone who wants 
to visit them in Kabul. 

There is nothing that will fuel our fire 
for peace like knowing the victims of war. 
Nothing will make us want to end war as 
much as knowing those who have felt the 
bombs and heard the buzz of the drones. 


Once we are friends with folks in the most 
troubled regions of our world, we can't help 
but become activists. 

That's why friendship is so powerful. So 
often, the problem is not that people don't 
care about each other, but that they don't 
know each other. We don't know the folks 
on the other side of a wall or a bomb or a 
mean email. We don’t know who makes 
our clothes. We don’t know who picked 
our tomatoes. We don't know any Iraqis or 
Afghans or Palestinians. What will change 
the world will not simply be campaigns, but 
relationships. We will not “Make Poverty 
History” until we make poverty personal. We 
will not end wars until we become friends 
with “the enemy.’ 

Friends Without Borders is a simple 
vision to create a web of friendships across 
the walls of conflict and war. Some folks 
have called it eHarmony for reconciliation 
or Facebook for peace. We have folks literally 
around the world getting to know each other. 

Recently I was on an international con- 
ference call with people from Gaza to Syria, 
from Canada to Sudan, just listening to each 
other’s stories. A lot of Christians and a lot 
of evangelicals are a part of this, but so are 
people of all faiths and no faiths. And that’s 
the idea—we dont need to be afraid of each 
other. 

But it’s just one tool to try to build 
bridges rather than walls. The hope is to 
create virtual on-ramps that can lead to 
real friendships. And it’s happening. It’s 
all pretty informal. We've had delegations 
to Iraq and Afghanistan like the visits I've 
been on. Elementary schools have created 
pen pals between classrooms in the U.S. and 
in Afghanistan. 

Who knows where the movement will 
take us next? Perhaps we'll raise a million 
dollars to rebuild the hospital in Rutba. 
Perhaps we'll see the 30,000 kids waiting for 
surgery in Iraq decrease to 25,000. Perhaps 
we'll see the wall come down in Israel/ 
Palestine. Perhaps we will see the war end 
in Afghanistan. Perhaps we'll see an end to 
dehumanizing drones. I hope so. But I do 
know this—friendship is a good place to 
begin. = 


Shane Claiborne, author of The Irresistible 
Revolution, is a founder of The Simple Way 
(@thesimpleway) community in Philadelphia. 
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BY BREE DEVONES HSIEH 


Infantry 


I 


The crumpled woman pushes through the door 
and sees your plump limp limbs 


held tight in my buckled arms. 
She remembers holding 
such sweet eternity. 

II 


His temple: 
life's bright beating softens here. 


Some say it holds the place of time, 
watch springs wrapped tight 
under the bone. 

Ill 


Waking, he is held by his father, 
whose arms have newly borne 


weapons made 


to breathe heavily 
into our enemy chest. 


Bree Devones Hsieh works with 
Servant Partners and lives in 
Pomona, California. 
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a brighter future when 
communities abandon 
the centuries-old 
practice of female 
genital cutting. 


“We are now on the 
verge of something 
| could never have 
once imagined: 
total abandonment 
of FGC in Senegal.” 


BY AIMEE MOLLOY 


CHANGE 
FROM WITHIN 


Villages in Senegal put an end to female genital cutting—and show the 
power of communities learning together to change. 


ON A MILD morning in July 1997, a group of 
women gathered under the spreading arms of 
a great neem tree in the village of Malicounda 
Bambara in Senegal, West Africa. While children 
played nearby and others rested on their mothers’ 
laps, a woman named Maimouna Traore spoke to 
the group. 

Like most women in Malicounda Bambara, 
Traore had never gone to school as a child. 
Opportunities for education in villages like hers 
were scarce, especially for girls. 
But one year earlier, a program 
called Tostan (the word means 
“breakthrough” in the local 
Wolof language) had come 
to her village. The women 
enrolled in the Tostan pro- 
gram met three times a week, 
engaging in lessons on literacy 
and math, health and hygiene, 
problem-solving—and, most 
important of all, human rights. 

Addressing her words 
to Molly Melching, Tostan’s 

founder and the one American present among 
them, Traore said that, before the program, women 
in her community did not understand human 
rights. They did not know that, like men, they 
have the right to health and well-being, to speak 
their minds and offer their opinions. With their 
new understanding of these concepts came cour- 
» age. They invited Melching because, after much 
2 thought and discussion, they had made an impor- 
é tant collective decision: to end the practice of 
& female genital cutting (FGC) in their community. 


—Molly Melching 


Melching was speechless. Rarely discussed 
openly, FGC, the complete or partial removal 
of female genitalia for non-medical reasons, is 
a long-held and deeply entrenched custom in 
many villages of Senegal, as well as in 27 other 
African nations. Known locally as “the women’s 
tradition,” it has been regarded as among the most 
critical moments in a girl’s life, preparing her for 
marriage and making her a respected member 
of her community. To not cut one’s daughter was 
unthinkable—setting her up for a lifetime of rejec- 
tion and social isolation. 

According to the World Health Organization, 
an estimated 101 million girls age 10 and older in 
Africa have undergone the practice. The health 
consequences can be catastrophic, including infec- 
tion, hemorrhaging, infertility, and even death. 
Although aware that girls sometimes suffered 
these consequences following the procedure, the 
women of Malicounda Bambara had believed that 
such problems were the work of evil spirits. But 
through their Tostan class, the women came to 
understand for the first time how the body works, 
how germs are transmitted, and the dangers of 
being cut with an unsterile razor blade or knife. 


AFTER LEARNING ABOUT human rights, 
including their right to health and well-being, the 
group of women began to question if this tradi- 
tion of FGC upheld these rights. As a group, they 
approached the local imam. He confirmed what 
they had learned in their Tostan class: FGC was 
not required by Islam, the religion of the major- 
ity of Senegalese. It wasn’t even mentioned in the 
Quran. Once they understood this, the women 
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of Malicounda Bambara knew it was their 
responsibility to protect their daughters, to 
allow them to live in health. 

The women bravely decided to go pub- 
lic with their decision, and a few weeks after 
their meeting with Melching, on July 31, 
1997, they once again gathered under the 
large neem tree in their village. This time, 
they were joined by journalists from across 
Senegal, government officials, and NGO 
representatives who had come to hear the 
women declare their intention to abandon 
the tradition of FGC in their community. 
Community leaders and Tostan participants 


| 


A wise and respected man whose grand- 
father had settled in the nearby village of 
Keur Simbara in the late 1800s, Diawara 
held a position of great esteem. After learn- 
ing of the women’s decision and the trouble 
they faced after it, Diawara visited Melching 
at the Tostan offices in the city of Thies. He 
told her the women of Malicounda Bambara 
were facing criticism because they chose to 
abandon this deeply rooted practice alone, 
without consulting their relatives in the 
many communities where their daughters 
might marry. True change would come about 
only if it involved all of the communities, 


To not cut one's daughter was unthinkable—setting her 
up for a lifetime of rejection and social isolation. 


spoke about the negative consequences of 
FGC and the need for change. This event— 
and this decision—was the first of its kind 
in Senegal; as the day drew to a close and 
the women bid the journalists goodbye, they 
were filled with nervous excitement. 

Little did they know the tremendous 
chain of events about to come. 

The enthusiasm the women felt that 
day did not last long. As word of their deci- 
sion spread throughout Senegal, villagers in 
neighboring communities began to harshly 
criticize the women’s decision, calling them 
“revolutionaries” and accusing them of 
turning their backs on tradition. The men 
of Malicounda Bambara grew increasingly 
angry about the negative attention, the 
women became distraught, and Melching 
feared the decision to go public may have 
been a mistake. 

Things might have stopped there were it 
not for the involvement of Demba Diawara. 
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which are very interconnected and interde- 
pendent. To do less than this would be to risk 
harming a girl’s chances for marriage, setting 
her up for a hopeless future. 

However, Diawara offered more than just 
advice: He set out on a months-long jour- 
ney to visit the villages where the majority 
of his relatives lived—10 in all. In each, he 
explained what he had come to understand 
about FGC, and he urged them to consider 
following the example set in Malicounda 
Bambara. 

Diawara’s efforts quickly bore fruit. On 
Feb. 14, 1998, another event was held. This 
time, 13 villages publicly declared their 
intention to end the practice of FGC in their 
communities. Skits, song, and dance accom- 
panied the speeches about human rights 
and the need for change. Four months later, 
another public declaration representing 18 
villages took place, and it soon appeared 
that an extraordinary movement for human 


Maimouna Traore, left, and 
Tostan executive director 

Molly Melching were key players 
in the abandonment of FGC in 
Malicounda Bambara, Senegal. 


rights was underway. Whereas it was once 
expected that girls be cut, a new social norm 
was being put into place—one that embraced 
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and well-being of girls, women, and entire © 
communities. 

“One community alone cannot achieve 
social change,’ as Diawara puts it. “It is the 
unifying factor of collective engagement that 
leads to success.” 


NEARLY 16 YEARS have passed since the 
women of Malicounda Bambara made their 
decision. Today, more than 5,000 Senegalese 
communities have followed suit and declared 
an end to FGC. In 2010, the government of 
Senegal announced a national action plan 
to end FGC in Senegal by 2015, adopting 
a strategy based on the community-led, 
human rights-based approach developed 
by Tostan. 

“We are now on the verge of something 
unique and historic,’ Melching says, “some- 
thing I could never have once imagined: total 
abandonment of FGC in Senegal” 

How did Tostan help to bring about these 
extraordinary results? The nature of Tostan’s 
program is truly unique, and one that 
Melching carefully fostered over decades. 

Melching first arrived in Senegal in 1974 
as a 24-year-old graduate student from the 
US. participating in a six-month student 
exchange program with the University of 
Dakar. She immediately fell in love with the 
country and its people, and she decided to 
remain. After creating a children’s center in 
Dakar as a Peace Corps volunteer, at the age 
of 32 Melching moved to the remote village 
of Saam Njaay—population 300—and spent 
three years developing an educational pro- 
gram with the villagers. 

That laid the groundwork for what 
would become Tostan, the organization she 
founded in 1991. Now, Melching and Tostan 
stand at the forefront of what just might be 
one of the most significant and important 
human rights movements of our time. 


THROUGHOUT HER WORK, Melching 
has remained steadfastly committed to 
ensuring that Tostan’s approach to devel- 
opment is culturally sensitive, holistic, and 
inclusive—accessible to everyone in the 
community, regardless of ethnic group, reli- 
gion, age, and gender. The classes are offered 
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in the languages spoken at the grassroots 
level and use culturally appropriate teach- 
ing methods such as proverbs, theater, song, 
and dance. And the lessons on FGC are pre- 
sented without judgment. 

This is key to Tostan’s work. Unlike 
other, well-intentioned programs, which 
have attempted to bring about an end to 
FGC by shocking (or worse, shaming) 
women who adhere to the practice, Tostan’s 
sessions on the topic are designed solely to 
impart knowledge that helps participants 
to make informed decisions, and they are 
delivered with an understanding that the 
act of cutting one’s daughter was consid- 
ered an act of love. Women who practice 
the tradition do not believe they are muti- 
lating or harming their daughters. This is 
why Melching and her staff choose to use 
the term “female genital cutting,” rather 
than “female genital mutilation,” the phrase 
more frequently used among development 
organizations. 


The Tostan approach has been proven to 
work. External evaluations of Tostan’s work 
by organizations such as UNICEF show that 
the group’s results are significant. A recent 
internationally funded health survey for 
Senegal found that 60 percent of women 
aged 15 to 49 who had been cut themselves 
said that they had not cut their daughters. 

And this may be just the beginning. “I 
truly believe we are at a point where, in a few 
years, Senegal may be able to say that it is a 
country free from this practice that is vio- 
lating the human rights of women and girls, 
causing so much suffering and, at times, even 
death,” Melching says. 

Melching is now committed to bringing 
the Tostan approach to as many African vil- 
lages as possible. Tostan participants have 
reached across the borders of Senegal to 
Mali, Mauritania, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, 
and Gambia in a vast and historic move- 
ment for positive social transformation. 
The Tostan program is currently in place in 
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ACCORD FELLOWSHIP 


Nearly 600 staff from World Vision, Habitat for Humanity, Compassion 
International, and other NGOs have prepared for careers of service at 
Eastern University’s School of Leadership and Development SLD. 

This Fellowship opens doors to all Accord member agency staff. 


= M.A. in Organizational Leadership 
= M.A. in International Development 


= MBA in Economic Development 


ENROLL YOUR STAFF IN THE FOLLOWING SCHOOL 
OF LEADERSHIP AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS: 


The fellowship covers 50% tuition for staff from the Global South 
and 30% tuition for staff from the Global North 


To learn more, contact Sharlene Joseph Brown: 
sjosephb@eastern.edu or 610-341-1482. 


eight African nations, including Somalia, 
where 98 percent of the women undergo 
FGC. 

“Involving as many people as possible is 
the key to positive social change,” Melching 
says. “It starts with individuals coming 
together in a community with a shared 
vision. Together they own the decision; they 
own the movement. We act in ways that are 
respectful of culture, beginning at the grass- 
roots level and encouraging the involvement 
of the whole community and then their 
social network. 

“We believe that communities know 
what they want and need—and that the most 
lasting type of change is one that comes from 
within.” = 


Aimee Molloy (www.aimeemolloy.com) 
is the author of However Long the Night: 
Molly Melching’s Journey to Help Millions 
of African Women and Girls Triumph 
(HarperOne, 2013). 
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“My learning from Eastern 
University’s M.A. in Organizational 
Leadership curriculum and from 
the first-hand experience of my 
classmates and professors was 
invaluable. As a westerner who 
works at an international non-profit 
organization, it was important to 
me to study alongside classmates 
who are living and working globally. 
Being a part of the African cohort 
was a life changing experience, 
for which I will be forever grateful.” 


— Lisa Marie Nickerson, MA ‘08, 
Associate Director, Women 
Build Department, Habitat 


for Humanity International 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Travel Guide 


GO. LEARN. GROW. 


HAWAII 


Christian Hawaii Tour 

Departs September 25, 2013 

Islands of Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, 
and Kauai 

Call for brochure: 
1-800-736-7300 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pendle Hill 


Inspiring Workshops, Courses, 
and Retreats at a Quaker Study, 
Retreat, and Conference Center 
Open every day! 
Wallingford, PA (near Philadelphia) 
Pendlehill.org 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Adelynrood Retreat and 

Conference Center 

Individual, group, conference, 
and retreat options available 

Byfield, MA 

Adelynrood.org 


RHODE ISLAND 


12% Annual International 
Nonviolence Summer Institute 
June 3-14, 2013 

University of Rhode Island 
Uri.edu/nonviolence 


Travel with other Christians! 


HAWAII 


4-Island Kings Tour 


15 Days 


om $1998* 


Travel 


Departs: September 25, 2013 


with Pastor 
Burgess! 


“Aloha! My name is David Burgess. | am a native-born Hawaiian and have been in the Lutheran 
ministry since 1981, currently serving as pastor at St. Phillips Lutheran Church in Detroit, Michigan. 
Join our multi-denominational protestant group on this trip of a lifetime! Our 15-day, 4-Island 
vacation will depart September 25, 2013 and spend five nights in Waikiki; three nights in Kona, 
Hawaii; one night in Hilo; two on Maui, and three on Kauai. Sightseeing includes a city tour of 
Honolulu, The lolani Palace and Pearl Harbor, the Wailua River Boat Cruise, Lahaina and lao Valley, 
Hilo Orchid Gardens, Rainbow Falls, Black Sand Beaches, Volcanoes National Park and more. This will 
be my 17th trip to Hawaii as a chaplain with YMT; they really do a terrific job.” 


Includes: quality hotels, taxes, inter-island flights, baggage handling, tour director, special events & 


escorted sightseeing on all four islands. 


YMT specializes in Hawaii and has had their own office in Honolulu since 1967! 


‘Price per person, based on double occupancy. Airfare is extra. 
For reservations & details call 7 days a week: 


=aVin 
vacations 
It’s time to travel 
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1-800-736-7300 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Kanuga Conferences Inc. 
Year round—Retreats, 
Conferences, Guest Periods, 
Camps, and Outdoor Education 
The Blue Ridge Mountains (near 
Hendersonville, NC) 
Kanuga.org 


WYOMING 


Ring Lake Ranch 
Open June 2-August 31 
Kids 12 and under Free 
Dubois, WY 
Ringlake.org 


Our Vision... 


To create peace 
with Justice in the world 
by transforming lives. 


PENDLE HILL 


A QUAKER STUDY, RETREAT, 
AND CONFERENCE CENTER 


Wallingford, PA 19086 


www.pendlehill.org 
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RETREAT & CONFERENCE CENTER 
A Ministry of The Society of The Companions of The Holy Cross 


Ney Fraser Nurture-Your Soul 
Dana Wi oY 
= Mar 
tee liye 


Renew Your Spirit 


Joyce Mercer Xx 
CONE and be 


: 


” 


| a 50 Years! 


Rush hour ct =" ne Si F 12th Annual 
a t Ka n luga." ’ we se al bas aS International Nonviolence 
; FER Summer Institute 
PEPE for Se June 3rd -14th, 2013 
Kingian Nonviolence Conflict Reconciliation 


Eam Level I Certification 
Intensive 2-Week Experiential Training of Trainers 
Dr. Bernard LaFayette, Jr. 
Senior Trainer and Distinguished Scholar in Residence 


Center for Nonviolence & Peace Studies 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, RI 
401-874-9037 
www.uri.edu/nonviolence 


“Join us and realize the dream...” 
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BOOKS ART MUSIC FILM 


By Elaina Ramsey 


A GLORIOUS MESS 


Everyone can use guides—and repair manuals—for living in Christian community. 


ANYONE WHO LIVES in Christian community or participates in congregational life 
knows that it is a holy mess. A group of flawed individuals trying to do “life together” 
can bring out the worst in one another. But that’s precisely where God calls us to be. 

In our hyperindividualistic culture, it’s often difficult to remember that God has 
created us to be in community. Christian faith and discipleship, from the beginning, 
have been shaped not by going at it alone but by engaging in ancient and con- 
temporary communal experiences. The first house churches and the formation of 
communities among the early desert fathers and mothers, as well as today’s mega- 
churches, parachurch organizations, and new monastic groups, all point to how we 
long to be connected to God and with one another. 

Our faith and character are refined by the miraculous gifts of grace, reconcilia- 
tion, and forgiveness made available to us in community. In such a demanding and 
disconnected world, it is indeed a miracle when two or more gather to break bread 
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# and give of themselves in service to God and 
one another. 


Here are some books to help us along the 
£ Way, as we seek to deepen our understanding 
3 of what it means to be in communion with 
~ Christ and with each other. 

In 2009 I was co-leading a new inten- 
tional community in Washington, D.C. Our 
nascent group endured many struggles, 
including interpersonal issues, conflict- 
ing visions and goals, and the involuntary 
removal of a community member. How I 
wish The Intentional Christian Community 
Handbook: For Idealists, Hypocrites, and 
Wannabe Disciples of Jesus (Paraclete 
Press), by David Janzen, was available when 
we first began our journey. 

Full of practical wisdom and lived expe- 
rience, this groundbreaking manual helps 


ion by Ken Da 


Inside CultureWatch 


50 The Woman Who Died A Lot 
Elizabeth Palmberg reviews 
Jasper Fforde’s latest 


fledgling and seasoned communities avoid 
the common pitfalls of shared living. Janzen 
offers insightful stories and lessons gleaned 
from visiting and advising 30 intentional 
communities across North America that 
continue to do the hard work of discerning 
callings, cultivating rhythms and practices, 
resolving conflicts, and engaging in a com- 
mon life together. 

Many of the chapters are short and con- 
cise, leaving the reader clamoring for more 
instruction. Janzen, however, reminds us: 
“The pathway to renewal is not a list of three 


Alexander challenges 

the church universal to 
embrace costly discipleship 
and embody a “culture of 
grace. 


easy (or hard) steps some Christian guru 
has just discovered, but blessings that Jesus 
always has waiting for us.” More than just a 
how-to guide, this book will help reveal the 
gifts of community within and among you. 

Being Church: Reflections on How to 
Live as the People of God (Cascade Books) 
is a posthumous publication by John F. 
Alexander. As a 30-year veteran of living in 
communities, Alexander struggled for years 
to live into the radical vision of the body of 
Christ found in the New Testament. 

Biblical and theological insights are made 
real as Being Church explains how we have 
lost our commitment to take up our cross 
and follow Christ. With profound wisdom, 
Alexander challenges the church universal 
to find its way back to the heart of the gos- 
pel by embracing costly discipleship and 
embodying a “culture of grace.” Ideal for any 
community—small groups, live-in churches, 
religious orders—this manifesto underscores 
an essential missional truth: It’s not about 
doing church better, but simply about being 
the church God has called us to be. 

Taking it one step further, Christian 
social ethicist Christine D. Pohl challenges 
us, in Living into Community: Cultivating 
Practices That Sustain Us (Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company), to rethink 

Continued on Page 49 


51 Blessed Fiction 
Julie Polter on new and 
forthcoming novels 


52 Relearning to Read 
Jung Pyo Hong on Truth 
Speaks to Power 


New & Noteworthy 


WHOM SHALL I SEND? 
Drawing on years of 
pastoral and executive 
experience in churches 
and parachurch organi- 
zations, Sherry Surratt 
and Jenni Catron 
deliver on the prag- 
matic promise of their 
book’s title, Just Lead! A No Whining, 
No Complaining, No Nonsense Practical 
Guide for Women Leaders in the Church. 
Jossey Bass 


GIVING THANKS 

Dreams. Wind. Bread. Oriental rugs. 
Puppet shows. These are a few of the 
inspirations for Benedictine Brother 
David Steindl-Rast’s 99 Blessings: An 
Invitation to Life. These short, con- 
cise, sometimes whimsical prayers of 
gratitude for gifts great and small are 
invitations to increase our awareness 
of life's daily wonders. Image 


THINE IS THE POWER 

An anti-nuclear-weap- 
ons activist and a pastor, 
Tyler Wigg-Stevenson 

has had ample expe- 
rience with fervor 
meeting disillusion- 
ment. He writes of 
how to avoid com- 

passion fatigue and 
cynicism without retreating to solely 
personal piety or apathy in The World 
is Not Ours to Save: Finding the Freedom 
to Do Good. IVP Books 


A WAY FORWARD 

Life after Death: Practical Help for 
the Widowed, by Elizabeth Bookser 
Barkley, offers guidance on the 
nitty-gritty of finances, self-care, 
finding emotional and spiritual sup- 
port, caring for children while you're 
all grieving, and more, all framed 
in a frank, grounded spirituality. 
Franciscan Media 
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EYES @ EARS 


Owning the Future 


IF THEY HAD met, Aaron Swartz 
and Vernon Bowman probably 
wouldnt have hit it off. The 26-year- 
old Brooklyn, N.Y. computer whiz 
and the 75-year-old Indiana grain 
farmer might have been from 
different planets. But they were broth- 
ers-in-arms in a historic struggle over 
the shape of the 21st century econ- 
omy and culture. Each, in his own 
way, has challenged the iron, unyield- 
ing hegemony of copyright law that 
increasingly protects permanent, pri- 
vate, for-profit ownership of artistic 
creations, scholarly research, and the 
very processes of life itself. 

Aaron Swartz won't be around 
to see the outcome of this struggle. 

Swartz was a successful internet 
innovator who used his wealth and 
position to promote “free informa- 
tion.” In 2008, he wrote a program 
that was used to liberate thousands 
of public-domain federal court 
records from a site that was charg- 
ing 10 cents per page for their use. 
More recently he used his access 
to the M.I.T. computer network to 


“It's time to declare our opposition 
to this private theft of public culture.” 


execute a massive robo-download 
of millions of scholarly articles from 
the subscription database JSTOR. 
The idea was to make the scholar- 
ship available free. 

After he was caught, JSTOR 
reached a civil settlement with 
Swartz that included his surrender 
of the hard drives containing the 
articles and then treated the case 
as closed. But federal prosecutors 
decided to throw the book at Swartz. 
He was under a felony indictment 
for computer fraud and facing a 
possible 35-year prison sentence. 
Finally, in January, Swartz, who had 
a history of depression, killed him- 
self. His parents blamed overzealous 
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Vernon Bowman speaks 
outside the Supreme. 


out 
following arguments pf 


against Monsanto, > 
Ya 


prosecutors for his death. 

Presumably, Vernon Bowman 
will still be around when the U.S. 
Supreme Court rules on Monsanto's 
lawsuit against him. Monsanto is the 
chemical giant that makes the herb- 
icide Roundup and the genetically 
modified seeds that render corn, soy- 
bean, and cotton plants “Roundup 
Ready,’ meaning farmers can spray 
a field indiscriminately and kill the 
weeds without harming the crop. 
Of course, Roundup Ready plants 
yield a new generation of Roundup 

Ready seeds. So Monsantos busi- 

ness model depends on forcing 

farmers to abandon the millennia- 

old practice of saving part of each 

crop as seed for the next. Most 

farmers have meekly submitted 
to this extension of copyright over 
living organisms and their offspring, 
in perpetuity. 

Vernon Bowman is no revolu- 
tionary. He bought Monsanto seeds 
every year for his main crop. But he 
also wanted to work a second crop of 
soybeans that wouldn't be econom- 
ically viable if he bought Monsanto 
seeds. So, instead, Bowman bought 
some locally produced 
soybeans for seed. Since 
almost all Bowman's neigh- 
bors used Roundup Ready 
seeds, these soybeans had 
Monsanto’ genetic modi- 
fication. But they werealso 
Bowman’ private property, |) 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


bought and paid for, ¢ 
so he thought he had 
every right to plant 
them. Monsanto didn't 
see it that way and went 
after the Hoosier for 
$84,000. 

Bowman’s pro 
bono lawyers took the 
case all the way to the 

Supreme Court. But 
~ unlimited ownership 
rights over “intellec- 
tual property” has 
become an indispensable founda- 
tion of the 21st century corporate 
state, and, during oral arguments in 
February, even the “liberal” justices 
seemed mostly sympathetic to the 
corporate goliath. 

The idea that some things— 
knowledge, art, nature—might 
constitute a common heritage 
available to all humanity has, in 
our day, become a dangerous one. 
Apparently, that idea is what made 
the feds pursue Aaron Swartz. In 
2008, Swartz authored a “Guerilla 
Open Access Manifesto, and 
according to reports from Wired 
and The Huffington Post, prose- 
cutors were “very focused” on the 
manifesto and were planning to use 
it as evidence against him. 

In that document, Swartz wrote, 
“Large corporations, of course, are 
blinded by greed ... And the poli- 
ticians they have bought off back 
them, passing laws giving them 
the exclusive power to decide who 
can make copies. There is no justice 
in following unjust laws. It’s time 
to come into the light and, in the 
grand tradition of civil disobedience, 
declare our opposition to this 
private theft of public culture” 

Amen. @ 


Danny Duncan Collum, 
author of the novel White Boy, 
teaches writing at Kentucky 
State University in Frankfort. 
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CultureWatch 


Continued from Page 47 

the way we relate to one another within the 
body. Pohl explores four essential practices 
that are central to community life: grati- 
tude, promise-keeping, truth-telling, and 
hospitality. 

Through biblical and theological reflec- 
tion, the author defines each practice and 
the complications that inevitably arise as 
imperfect beings seek to master each dis- 
cipline. “The goal in all of this is not to try 
harder to build community or to get the 
practices right,” Pohl writes. “It is about liv- 
ing and loving well in response to Christ.” 
Wise words for all Christian communities 
to consider. 

Another important practice that can 
be nurtured in Christian community is 
dialogue. Without authentic and prayer- 


Janzen's groundbreaking 
manual helps fledgling and 
seasoned communities 
avoid the common pitfalls 
of shared living. 


ful communication, division and discord 
can settle in—even in the most intentional 
of communities. John Backman, author of 
Why Can't We Talk? Christian Wisdom 
on Dialogue as a Habit of the Heart 
(SkyLight Paths), reveals that it takes authen- 
tic dialogue—or “the work of the soul”’—to 
transform community life. Filled with engag- 
ing stories, scripture, concrete advice, and 
reflection questions, Why Can't We Talk? 
demonstrates how communities can use dia- 
logue to develop a deeper welcome toward 
others. 

The Virtue of Dialogue: Conversation 
as a Hopeful Practice of Church Com- 
munities (Patheos Press), a short yet 
intriguing e-book and case study by C. 
Christopher Smith, also witnesses to 
the power of meaningful conversations 
for cultivating Christian communities. 
Smith details how members of Englewood 
Christian Church, a failed urban mega- 
church, learned how to talk to one another 
and established a thriving neighbor- 
hood center. Together, the Englewood 


BY GARETH HIGGINS 


ONFILM 


PAYING ATTENTION isn't easy in a 
world of infinite content, but there's a rea- 
son artists and prophets from Jeremiah to 
Arthur Miller have called upon us to sit up 
and listen: A drop of water or a focused 
breath may be as inexhaustible as a sym- 
phony or a thousand-mile trek. And one 
film? It could contain the world. On the 
Waterfront is not that film (for me it’s 
Andrei Tarkovsky’s transcendent portrait 
of a 15th century icon painter, Andrei 
Rublev), but it belongs in the canon all 
right. The new Criterion BluRay edition 
not only offers the crispest representation 
of the 1954 New Jersey dockyard visuals 
any of us have ever seen, it also illustrates 
the sociopolitical and creative context 
in a manner richer than any previously 
released. 

So the story of a former prize fighter 
torn between his brother’s mob ties, a 
blossoming love affair, his broken ambi- 
tion, and desire to do the right thing 
emerges once again, six decades after 
first exploding onto the national con- 
sciousness, winning eight Oscars along 
the way. It’s six decades and a bit more 
since its director, Elia Kazan, testified 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, another man making a tough 
decision amid nearly impossible pressure: 
name names and survive or take the Fifth 
and receive exile. It’s one decade after a 
perhaps more self-conscious Academy 
gave Kazan a lifetime achievement Oscar, 


A TRUE CONTENDER 


Marlon Brando in On The Waterfront 


though half of the audience chose to sit on 
their hands. We may ask whether or not 
the grace of God would have enabled any 
of us to do differently than Kazan, or if 
he perhaps had good reason to challenge 
the worst Soviet practices in the 1940s, 
or if the value of an artwork depends 
on the integrity of the artist. More ques- 
tions besides are explored in the array of 
features on this On the Waterfront disc— 
interviews with Kazan, a documentary 
about the film’s making, and a transcript 
of Kazan’s defense of his testimony. 

A movie about a man who risks his 
body to resist oppression, helped along 
the way by a cleric who invokes the notion 
that every time we harm a person we are 
re-crucifying Christ, may seem too easy 
an explanation for actions taken in at least 
partial political self-interest. But a movie 
about a person trying to discern a path 
between too many options, a person seek- 
ing to do the right thing, a person seeking 
to decide on what to focus his attention? 
That’s a contender for the status of reli- 
gious icon. I’ve been looking through its 
lens since I first saw it as a teenager, and I 
expect I will still when it’s 100 years old. 
It earns our attention. m 


Gareth Higgins is a Sojourners contrib- 
uting editor and executive director of the 
Wild Goose Festival. Originally from 
Northern Ireland, he lives in Asheville, 
North Carolina. 
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community “developed a commitment 
that ran deeper than the depths of our dis- 
agreements.” This is a profoundly hopeful 
possibility for any church willing to engage 
in civil discourse and discovery. 

Two books that evaluate the mer- 
its of hospitality include The Welcoming 
Congregation: Roots and Fruits of 
Christian Hospitality (Westminster John 
Knox Press), by pastor Henry G. Brinton, 
and The Limits of Hospitality (Liturgical 
Press), by theological ethicist Jessica 
Wrobleski. While the former equips congre- 
gations with the historical and theological 
tools to practice radical hospitality through 
spiritual formation, reconciliation, and out- 
reach, the latter takes an in-depth look at 
why Christian communities must discern 
and develop boundaries when it comes to 
loving and welcoming others. 

Wrobleski notes that living in this ten- 
sion allows us “to honor the finitude of 
human gifts while acknowledging the infi- 
nite—even impossible—possibilities that 
are opened up by God’s love.” Both books 
illustrate how Christians can draw the circle 
wide and welcome others into commu- 
nity, despite our own limitations and best 
intentions. 

Widening the circle even further, Under 
One Steeple: Multiple Congregations 
Sharing More Than Just Space (Wipf 
& Stock), by Lorraine Cleaves Anderson, 
senior pastor of International Community 
Church in Boston, takes an encouraging 
look at how several congregations can be 
enriched by worshipping under the same 
roof. With so many churches in decline and 
closing their doors, this book is a welcome 
resource. 

Though Under One Steeple does not 
engage in formal missiology, the stories that 
Anderson narrates about the triumphs and 
challenges of “being the church” say it all. 
Blending passion and humor, Anderson 
offers practical advice to help congrega- 
tions overcome their fears and open their 
doors to faith communities and organiza- 
tions longing for not just space, but a home 
within one of the many rooms in the Lord’s 
house. = 


Elaina Ramsey, a clergy spouse and graduate 
of Wesley Theological Seminary, is assistant 
editor of Sojourners. 
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Reviewed by Elizabeth Palmberg 


AND NOW FOR SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


The Woman Who Died A Lot, by Jasper Fforde. Viking Adult. 


WHEN A COLLEAGUE 
told me Sojourners had 
received a review copy of 
the latest Thursday Next 
novel by Jasper Fforde, I 
was delighted—and con- 
fused. My delight came 
because I’m a huge fan of 
the series, whose protag- 
onist Thursday lives in an 
alternate-reality U.K. and, 
in previous novels, has 
worked for Jurisfiction, 
the policing agency within 
fiction. My favorite scene 
was when, several nov- 
els back, she helped Great 
Expectations’ Miss Havisham moderate an 
anger management group in Wuthering 
Heights, set up to keep it from going the way 
of “that once gentle comedy of manners, 
‘Titus Andronicus.” 

However, it was unclear why anyone 


JASPERF FORDE 


the locally based Global 
Standard Deity church. 
The GSD, having unified 
the world’s religions, plans 
to use its “collective bar- 
gaining powers” to open 
formal negotiations with 
God, starting with the 
question, “What, precisely, 
is the point of all this?” 

If I were Brian 
McLaren, I could no 
doubt get mileage out of 
this negotiating-with- 
God idea, and out of the 
novel’s various specula- 
tions about whether not 
believing might make God (or, in a sepa- 
rate subplot, an asteroid hurtling toward the 
Earth) cease to exist. Other storylines—a 
villain who can alter memories convinces 
Thursday she has an extra child; Thursday’s 
teenage son Friday is apparently fated to 


My guess was that a publicist thought we'd 
be interested in the novel's subplot in which God smites 
various cities with columns of fire. 


would send a book from this series to a 
Christian social justice-oriented magazine. 
My best guess, as I gleefully devoured The 
Woman Who Died A Lot, was that some 
hilariously over-optimis- 
tic publicist thought wed be 
interested in the novel's sub- 
plot in which God reveals 
Godself by smiting various 
cities with columns of fire— 
sometimes in response to 
sin, sometimes to “unimag- 
inative architecture, poor 
restaurants, or even an 
overly aggressive parking 
fine regime.” Thursday’s 
hometown of Swindon is 
next on the smite list, pos- 
sibly to increase God’s 
bargaining position against 


Author Jasper Fforde 


murder someone who may or may not be 
an irredeemable louse—could, at a stretch, 
fuel theological debate about identity or 
free will. 

If I were a Left Behind 
fan, I'd be paranoid about 
the one-world religion, or 
perhaps just peeved that 
the whole thing could 
be read as a sendup of 
Christian apocalypse fic- 
tion: The GSD church, far 
from being a pawn of the 
Antichrist, is transparent 
and reasonable. The cleans- 
ing fire is considered as a 
possible source of electric- 
ity. God’s use of cataclysmic 
destruction to reveal God’s 
existence—which causes 
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Richard Dawkins to commit 
suicide—does not stop believers 
from kvetching about maybe 
just switching over to Diana _. a 
the Huntress. The novel's big- 

gest bad guy, and the source 

of most of its plot, is not the 

U.N. but rather an amoral 
corporation, Goliath, whose 
minions repeatedly replace 
Thursday herself with 
short-lived fakes (hence 

the title). T 

Ultimately, any deep : 
thoughts or socio-reli- 
gious criticism you see in The 
Woman Who Died A Lot are not 
only imposed by you, but also miss- 
ing the point—the equivalent of a 
sermon based on a Monty Python 
sketch. The smiting plot is resolved 
in a way that makes narrative rather 
than theological sense, and only when 
I heard Fforde, speaking in Washington, 
D.C., last year, describe the novel as 
darker in tone than its predecessors 
did I realize that he did not mean to 
milk a subplot about narcotics abuse 
strictly for laughs. 

Fforde also described “the nev- 
erending pursuit of a lame joke” as 
“kind of like my philosophy of life” 
It’s not actually much like philoso- 
phy at all—and it will stymie those 
offended by cheap shots or wildly 
inconsistent characterization— 
but it does make the Thursday 
Next novels great, silly fun. 

In a final joke that mocks 
overanalysis, my copy of The 
Woman Who Died A Lot 
turned out to have been sent 
to our office not by a publi- 
cist, but by my sister (in an 
inadequately marked gift pack- 
age). So, here's a minor, silly miracle: We're 
reviewing it anyway. = 


Elizabeth Palmberg is an associate editor of 
Sojourners. At a Fforde reading a few years 
ago, she told the author that his novels had 
helped her get through chemotherapy—not as 
much as Jesus or her friends, but a surpris- 
ingly close third. 


BLESSED FICTION 


Novels to stretch the mind and heart 


Glorybound, 
by Jessie van Eerden. WordFarm. 


A luminous debut novel that features two 
sisters shaped by family estrangement 
and holiness faith in a hard-scrabble 
West Virginia mining town. 


Hold It ‘Til It Hurts, by T. Geronimo 
Johnson. Coffee House Press. 


This debut novel and 2013 PEN/ 
Faulkner-award nominee follows an 
African-American combat vet in his 
search for his missing sibling, a journey 
tangled with the fallout of war and race. 


The Mirrored World, 
by Debra Dean. Harper. 


A reimagining of the life of an 18th 

century Russian saint, Xenia of St. 

ZA » Petersburg, set against the excesses of 
/ _ the royal court. 


Benediction, by Kent Haruf. Knopf. 


An elderly man in a small Colorado 
town receives a terminal diagnosis, 
and the intricacies of human com- 
munity are revealed in the stories of the 
people who gather around him. 


Pastors’ Wives, by Lisa Takeuchi Cullen. 
Plume/Penguin. 


Inspired by reporting the author did as 
a former Time writer, this debut novel 
explores the stories of three women 
whose lives converge at a Southern 
megachurch. 


Good Kings Bad Kings, 
by Susan Nussbaum. Algonquin. 


This winner of the 2012 PEN/ 
Bellwether Prize for Socially Engaged 
Fiction is a look at life in a Chicago 
institution for adolescents with 
disabilities. 


—Compiled by Julie Polter 
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Our handmade, 
natural wood caskets 
are a low-cost, 
eco-friendly option for 
burial and cremation. 


greenlegacycaskets.com 
(574) 534-5216 


Christian 
Environmental Justice 
River Tour 


Are you looking for faith-based oppor- 
tunities for your church group? Join 
Sojourners for hands-on service on an 
eco-justice boat tour. 


Pollution, Poverty, and Loving Our 
Neighbors is a boat tour on the 
Anacostia River in Washington, D.C. 


Tours begin mid-April. For more infor- 
mation, email bigboat@sojo.net. 
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Reviewed by Jung Pyo Hong 


RELEARNING TO READ 


Truth Speaks to Power: The Countercultural Nature of Scripture, by Walter 


Brueggemann. Westminster John Knox. 


DREAMS CAN serve a 
powerful purpose. Jacob 
dreamed a ladder and was 
renamed Israel. Joseph 
dreamed the sun and moon 
and stars and was sold into 
slavery. The magi dreamed a 
warning and returned home 
by way of another road. 

Years ago I had a dream. 
I sat, a child, on a dirt floor. 
Around me paced a horse, 
saddled, ready. In front stood 
an immense door, cathedral- 
tall and brooding. And though open, the 
space within was dark. I was holding a light. 
And in the dream, I knew we were to bring 
light into that darkness. And the darkness— 
the darkness was the church. 

In Truth Speaks to Power: The 
Countercultural Nature of Scripture, Walter 
Brueggemann, professor emeritus of 
Old Testament at Columbia Theological 
Seminary, bears light to the exegeti- 
cal (seminary lingo for interpretive) work 
and examination of the interplay between 
truth and power found in both familiar and 
less familiar narratives of Old Testament 
scripture. Rigorous in content, the read is 
nevertheless accessible to scholar and nov- 
ice alike. 

Brueggemann’s concern with the 
interplay of truth and power rests on the 
observation that far too often truth, even 
biblical truth, is found colluding with and 
legitimizing the self-serving 
and self-preserving agenda of 
totalistic and monopolizing 
authorities. To use biblical 
imagery, truth sides with the 
Pharaohs and the Solomons of 
the world and not with those 
on its margins and periphery. 

The first two chapters 
draw on Brueggemann’s 
impressive scholarship of Old 
Testament text and narrative 
to paint a disconcerting pic- 
ture where not only are the 


BRUEGGEMANN 


TRUTH 


SPEAKS TO 


POWER 


bad guys truly bad, the good 
guys aren't any better. Take 
Joseph, the Technicolor- 
dreamer-slave become 
all-powerful-vizier (think 
prime minister) of Egypt. 
It is Joseph’s land acquisi- 
tion scheme, strategically 
implemented amid drought 
and famine, that results in 
Pharaoh controlling most of 
Egypt’s wealth. It is Joseph 
who creates a permanent 
peasant underclass—the very 
class that will cry out for liberation from the 
injustice of having to bake bricks with no 
straw. And Solomon—well, you know some- 
thing’s gone terribly amiss when your empire 
accumulates “six hundred sixty-six talents of 
gold” (1 Kings 10:14) each year. If you don't 
see the editorial subtext, write it out numer- 
ically. Ouch! 

God, however, writes Brueggemann, is 
in the habit of listening to the cries of those 
on the margins and periphery of controlling 
and dominating power. Especially when the 
cries arise from the biblical chorus of widows, 
orphans, and strangers—those who represent 
the truly poor and disenfranchised, the voice- 
less. For them, God’s holy intention demands 
the calling forth of human agency (a Moses, 
an Elisha, a Josiah) to serve notification that 
“thus says the Lord.” And just what does the 
Lord say? That power can and should serve 
God's greater truth, or else. 

Brueggemann devotes 
the second half of the book 
to the biblical convic- 
tion that God’s truth can 
and does challenge, cri- 
tique, and even transform 
coercive and self-serving 
power—from the feisty and 
even bewildering figure of 
Elisha (whose name means 
“my God saves”), who rou- 
tinely dismisses human’ 
authority and power, to the < 
religious and social reforms 2 


Sahil 


Theologian 
Walter Brueggemann 


oll 
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of Josiah, shaped by the rediscovery of 
Deuteronomic law (love of God and neigh- 
bor, with particular attention to the least 
of these). God’s truth, says Brueggemann, 
has a way of calling to account power that 
adheres to that other golden rule: The ones 
with the gold make the rules. 
Brueggemann’s conclusion comes as a 
challenge. Yes, power co-opts and manip- 
ulates truth for its own purpose. But truth 
can also speak to power, transforming its 
imaginings back to the public and com- 
mon good, back to love of neighbor, even 
to Jubilee and redistributive and restor- 
ative justice. Our challenge is to become 


Far too often truth, 

even biblical truth, is 
found colluding with the 
self-serving agenda of 
totalistic authorities. 


better acquainted with the stories of faith, 
to become better “readers” of biblical text 
and subtext. Otherwise, the threat is that in 
place of God’s truth speaking to and trans- 
forming power, it will be power dictating 
its own version of truth for the church to 
disseminate and validate. 

Poll after poll, we're told that fewer and 
fewer people know their Bibles. Maybe 
the version we read and hear has been co- 
opted, leaving very little truth with which 
to guide, much less convict us, toward 
meaningful change. At the height of the 
housing bubble crash following the onset of 
the 2008 recession, Dave, a Sunday school 
teacher, asked the junior high group at 
my church what they thought would be 
a biblical response to the growing num- 
ber of homeless men and women sleeping 
on the stoop of the church entrance. They 
responded that empty houses should be 
opened up for them to sleep in. These 
houses were, after all, just sitting there 
unused and foreclosed. A bit naive, to be 
sure. But a candle in the darkness never- 
theless. m 


Jung Pyo “J.P.” Hong is an ordained elder 
with the Virginia Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. 
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ORGANIZE2MOBILIZE! 


Join Sojourners’ National Mobilizing Circle 
in the movement for a more just world. 


Sojourners works to equip faith leaders and organizers, building 
their capacity to organize local and regional faith networks and 
helping them to use their unique gifts in the broader struggle for 


a more just world. 


Throughout history, people of faith have marshaled their gifts of 
faith and brought them to bear on issues of public justice and the 
common good. In the U.S., various movements—for abolition, 
labor unions, women's suffrage, civil rights, and environmen- 

tal justice—have all been shaped at their core by faith-filled 
convictions that each of us is created in the image of God and, 
therefore, equally worthy of the protection of the law. 


People of faith rose up to join or lead these movements—each 
time calling America to live into its own dreams. Each case now 
stands as evidence of the power of faith communities to organize 
toward the biblical vision of shalom (holistic peace). 


During its early days of radical community, Sojourners was active 
in the art of community-based public witness in the Columbia 
Heights neighborhood of Washington, D.C. More than 40 years 
later—for such a time as this—we are equipping and building 
local and regional faith networks to offer their unique gifts to the 
broader struggle for a just world. 


To learn how you can get involved in Sojourners’ 
Organize2Mobilize, visit us at www.sojo.net/get-involved/ 


organize2mobilize. 
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By Julie Polter 


THE ENDLESSLY FASCINATING WORD 


Whether you're preaching the Bible, teaching it, or reading it on your own, 
there are always new facets to be revealed. Here are a few books that may 


refresh your perspective. 


= Preaching God's 
Transforming 
Justice, edited by 
Dale P. Andrews, 
Dawn Ottoni- 
Wilhelm, and Ronald 
/ J. Allen, is a lectionary 

commentary series 

from Westminster 

John Knox Press that 
helps preachers better proclaim the bibli- 
cal call to be agents of God’s love and justice 
in the world. Embodying that mission in 
a small but key way, the 90 contributors 
include close to equal numbers of women 
and men and represent significant eth- 


PREACHING GODS 
TRANSFORMING 


JUSTICE 


Many Christians "still are resistant 
to the Word of God in the gospels.” 


nic and racial diversity. Each volume 
provides commentary for all the year’s 
lectionary days, plus essays on 22 “Holy 
Days of Justice,” from World AIDS Day to 


7 


Children’s Sabbaths. The 
first two volumes, for Years 
B and C, are already avail- 
able. The Year A volume is 
due for release in August. 


= The Revised Common 
Lectionary’s readings for 
each Sunday—four selected 
scriptures, generally one 
each from the Psalms, 
the rest of the Hebrew 
Bible, the epistles, and the 
gospels—are heard by mil- 
lions of Christians each 
week. Timothy Matthew 
Slemmons, an assis- 
tant professor of homiletics and worship 
at the University of Dubuque Theological 
Seminary, has been captivated by what 
isn’t heard. In Year D: A Quadrennial 
Supplement to the Revised Common 
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Lectionary (Cascade Books), he argues 
for an expansion of the lectionary in order 
to present a fuller portrait of God’s revela- 
tion. It includes a proposed one-year set of 
readings that does not shy away from many 
difficult texts, including from , 
= 
the Psalms and prophets. 


® Prolific Catholic writer Megan 
McKenna asserts that, through 
centuries of shifting church 
institutions and power strug- 
gles, many Christians “have 
been and still are resistant to the 
Word of God in the gospels and 
have become adept at using the 
gospels to subvert 
Jesus’ revelation 
of God among us.” 
In Like a Hammer Shattering 
Rock: Hearing the Gospels 
Today (Image), she outlines a 
method for hearing the Word afresh by read- 
ing it aloud in small groups. McKenna then 
examines each of the gospels in turn, look- 
ing at what good news it brought in the era it 
was written and what good 
news it might hold for us 
today. 


= The Meaning of the 
Bible: What the Jewish 
Scriptures and Christian 
Old Testament Can 
Teach Us (HarperOne) is 
a comprehensive, thematic 
look at the Hebrew Bible, 
bringing historical con- 
text, literary appreciation, 
and theological under- 
standing to bear on topics 
ranging from law and jus- 
tice to chaos and creation, 
from the divine to politics and economy. 
The authors—Douglas A. Knight, profes- 
sor of Hebrew Bible and Jewish studies, and 
Amy-Jill Levine, professor of New Testament 
and Jewish studies, both at Vanderbilt 


THE 
ING 


MEAN 


University—succeed in communicating aca- 
demic rigor through accessible writing. 

It’s worth noting that Levine is also co- 
editor (with Marc Z. Brettler) of another 
volume bringing rich historical and cultural 
context to scripture, The Jewish Annotated 
New Testament, released in 2011 by Oxford 
University Press. 


= In Jesus and the Jewish Festivals, Gary 
M. Burge, professor of New Testament at 
Wheaton College, explains how Jewish reli- 
gious festivals were celebrated 
in the first century and how 
this cultural context is refer- 
enced in Jesus’ teaching. This 
is a volume in Zondervan’s 
Ancient Context, Ancient 
Faith series, which offers 
informative and easy-to-read 
historical-cultural overviews 
framed by abundant photo- 
graphs and art. 


@ In 1972, a repackaging of the 
Bible aimed at young people 
and called The Way became a best-seller. The 
introductions and other writing connected 
scripture to contemporary life, and the book 
was filled with artful black and white pho- 
tography. Now it’s common to repackage the 
Bible for various demo- 
graphic groups, teasing 
out “relevance” for every 
niche. But in 1972 it was 
a fresh and revolutionary 
approach. 

Last year Tyndale 
House Publishers issued 
a revival of The Way— 
now in the New Living 
Translation (the origi- 
nal was The Living Bible 
translation) and with 
completely fresh writing, 
photographs, and even QR Codes for access- 
ing videos that introduce each Bible book. It’s 
suitable for 21st century hipsters instead of 
groovy ’70s Jesus hippies. Like the original, 
it may one day seem quaint or dated, but for 
now it works as a sincere and understated 
alternative presentation of the Holy Word. = 


Julie Polter is an associate editor of 
Sojourners. 
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Short Takes 


FOUR QUESTIONS FOR... 


Sophoan Rath 


Bio: Tour guide in Siem Reap, Cambodia, and survivor of the Khmer Rouge regime 


Tell me about the day the Khmer 

Rouge came to your town. When the 
Khmer Rouge came—Thursday, April 17, 
1975—I was living in Wat Botum Vatdei 
monastery in Phnom Penh. Khmer Rouge 
soldiers with dirty black uniforms, guns, 
grenades, and shooting fire rushed to force 
the innocent people to move out of the city. 
The monk who was taking care of me was 
sent to his camp, and I was sent to the chil- 
dren’s camp. I did not have any family to live 
with. No mother, no father, no sisters, no 
brothers were with me. With a few hundred 
other 11-, 12-, and 13-year-olds, all boys, 
we lived like animals or slaves. Working in 
the rice field, hungry. Diarrhea, headache, 
malaria—I carried them with me. 

The worst part was when soldiers came 
to the camp to investigate the background 
of each child. I was brought to the educa- 
tion center and interrogated. From that day 
I was frightened about what was going to 
happen to me. I lived in the children’s camp 
from 1975 to 1979. I lost four brothers dur- 
ing that regime and hundreds of relatives. 


Do you think it is important for 

people to visit the scenes of the 
atrocities? Of course, it is important for 
people to visit the killing fields. But today, 
the area becomes a political area, for a 
political purpose. The innocent in the coun- 
try of Cambodia know and learn by life's 
experiences a lot about the Khmer Rouge 
already—but the Khmer Rouge in power 
today want people to forget. Otherwise we 
will go to war again. How can we decide? 
What can we do? 


What was your reaction when the 

United Nations launched a war-crimes 
tribunal in 2009 to try the senior officers 
of the Khmer Rouge? I felt good with that in 
the beginning, but since it was half local and 
half international, I never believed it could 
bring justice to the victims of Cambodia. 
I think the international community has 
wasted money on that. It is good to have, 
but it is not a good use of money. ‘The tribu- 
nal has no independence and is not powerful. 


In my opinion, most Cambodians hate 
this tribunal since it has not had enough 
power to bring more Khmer Rouge offi- 
cers and soldiers to the courts. The voice 
from the tribunal is not heard openly in 
Cambodia nowadays. Unless you can bring 
all [the officers] to the court of justice— 
[outside of] Cambodia—there is no justice 
to be found. The Cambodian people want 
to see all Khmer Rouge officers brought to 
courts of justice—real and powerful courts. 


What gives you hope today? I am 
given hope because my children are 
good children. They work hard and follow 
the rules. I have devoted all my life to them. 
I am proud that they can read, write, and 
speak English well—and even some French, 
too. My entire life, I experienced no hope; I 
want them to receive better. 
—Interview by Dawn Araujo 


Dawn Araujo is editorial assistant at 
Sojourners. She met Sophoan Rath during a 
2009 trip to Cambodia. 


Dawn Araujo 


The Cambodian 
people want to see 
all Khmer Rouge 
officers brought to 
courts of justice— 
real and powerful 


courts. 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE C 


Growing Up Trinitarian 


| WAS BROUGHT UP on stories of my family’s emigration to Russia from England in the 
1850s and of the three generations we lived there and intermarried. My grandparents fled 
the upheavals of revolution in 1917, returning to England. Having drunk deeply from the 
springs of Russian spirituality, it is second nature to me to hear the scriptures with Russian 
ears. As Eastertide culminates at Pentecost (rounded out in the wonderful coda of Trinity 
Sunday), I find myself murmuring as a mantra the great injunction of St. Sergius of Radonezh, 
“Beholding the unity of Holy Trinity, to overcome the hateful disunity of this world!” The doc- 
trine of the Trinity is no mere antiquity, but a beacon pointing to the future that God desires 
for the world. In the Trinity, “hateful disunity” can be transformed into life-in-communion; 
our life together as human beings incarnating our identity as ones made into the image and 
likeness of God. I will find myself doodling on my notepad the provocative claim of the 
Russian lay theologian Nikolai Fedorov: “Our social program is the dogma of the Trinity.” 


Taking in again the Trinitarian grammar of our prayer and faith, I will 
find myself reinvigorated for the task of forging a spirituality that, as a great 
Anglican priest Alan Ecclestone wrote, “takes its Trinitarian imagery more 
seriously than ever before, relating the creativity, the humanizing, and the 
unification of [humankind] in one growing experience of mutual love.” This 
from a man who was a passionate political activist writing from the thick of 
gritty urban politics, not from an ivory tower. 


[ MAY 5 ] 


What We Carry Into Zion 


Acts 16:9-15; Psalm 67; Revelation 21:10, 22-22:5; John 5:1-9 


“YOU CAN'T TAKE it with you” is the 
rueful cliché we trot out when we think of 
death as a portal through which nothing 
can pass except disembodied souls en route 
to heaven. These glorious passages from 
Revelation give us a lever for dislodging 
this bleak and unscriptural idea. Picking up 
an eschatological theme from the Hebrew 
scriptures, which envisaged the gentiles 
bringing to a renewed Zion all the riches 
of the world, the visionary of Patmos pic- 
tures the heavenly city, the New Jerusalem, 
as a point of convergence into which all of 
us will bring our achievements, the fruits 
of our co-creativity with God. “The nations 
will walk by its light, and the kings of the 
earth will bring their glory into it. Its gates 
will never be shut by day—and there will be 
no night there. People will bring into it the 
glory and honor of the nations” (Revelation 
21:24-26). 

This great vision of the fullness of God 
drawing into eternal fulfillment all that 
is good in human endeavor and achieve- 
ment is a lynchpin of the spirituality of the 
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French Jesuit theologian Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin. Perhaps the best unfolding of 
the implications of this scripture is found 
in his classic The Divine Milieu. A grasp of 
the mystery that somehow God is going to 
confer the resurrection of the body on our 
actions and creations is, for this great scien- 
tist and mystic, a thrilling incentive to use 
all our gifts to the full. 

“T desire it; writes Teilhard de Chardin, 
“because I love irresistibly all that your con- 
tinuous help enables me to bring each day to 
reality. A thought, a material improvement, 
a harmony, a unique nuance of human love, 
the enchanting complexity of a smile or a 
glance, all the new beauties that appear for 
the first time, in me or around me, on the 
human face of the earth—I cherish them 
like children and cannot believe they will 
die entirely in their flesh. If I believed that 
these things were to perish forever, should I 
have given them life? ... Show all your faith- 
ful, Lord, in what a full and true sense ‘their 
work follows them’ into your kingdom ...” 
(Revelation 14:13). 


BY MARTIN L. SMITH 


[ MAY 12 ] 


The Fire of Desire 


Acts 16:16-34; Psalm 97; Revelation 22:12- 
14, 16-17, 20-21; John 17:20-26 


THE BUILDING OF a contemporary spiritu- 
ality that is both authentically feminist and 
robustly virile requires a passionate rein- 
statement of desire, eros, to the central place 
it once had and then lost because moralism 
debased it by making it refer almost exclu- 
sively to lust and greed. If we were faithful to 
scripture, divine desire would be reinstated as 
the central theme of the gospel, which is God’s 
intervention to arouse our repressed and dis- 
owned desire for union with the divine. The 
book of Revelation ends in a climactic paean 
to “the Alpha and the Omega, the first and 
the last” (22:13), a magnificent evocation of 
longing, of the desire of bride for bridegroom 
and bridegroom for bride. “The Spirit and the 
Bride say ‘Come: And let everyone who hears 
say, ‘Come’ And let everyone who is thirsty 
come. Let anyone who desires take the water 
of life as a gift” (22:17). 

Desire is the central theme of the great 
prayer of Christ that brings the Last Supper 
to its climax in John’s gospel. The over- 
arching motive of Christ has been to draw 
all things to himself, and he now contem- 
plates the unfolding over time of his desire 
to bring all who are drawn to him into union 
with God through intimacy with himself. He 
pours out his heartfelt desire from the core of 
his being to his Loving God: “T ask not only 
on behalf of these, but also on behalf of those 
who will believe in me through their word, 
that they may all be one ... I desire that those 
also, whom you have given me, may be with 
me where I am, to see my glory, which you 
have given me because you loved me before 
the foundation of the world” (17:20-21, 24). 


[ MAY 19 ] 


God's Plan B? 


Genesis 11:1-9; Psalm 104:24-34, 35b; 
Acts 2:1-21; John 14:8-17, 25-27 


IF WE PAID more attention to the leg- 
end of the Tower of Babel that the church 
reads as part of our celebration of Pentecost, 
we might be less prone to trivializing this 
feast as the “church’s birthday party.’ What 
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uncanny insight the sages of Israel had in 
telling a story of God’s profound ambiva- 
lence about human technology and systems 
of communication! As humanity migrates, 
it develops a technological breakthrough on 
the plain of Shinar: the construction ofa sky- 
scraper, an achievement impossible without 
a unified political power to commandeer the 
skills of the masses. But God can tell that 
the political integration essential for the 
project is fraught with terrible potential for 
oppression and inhumane defiance of God’s 
plan for a commonwealth of equals. So God 
halts the project and scatters humanity into 
a plethora of tribes with multiple languages. 
If this drastic disintegration is what it takes 
to undermine the bogus unification imposed 
by technocrats and dictators, so be it. 

The story of Pentecost is a drama that 
discloses that God’s “plan B” (of scatter- 
ing humanity into communities separated 
by innumerable linguistic and other obsta- 
cles) is not, and was never intended to be, 
God's final word on the human condition. 
The coming of God's reign draws scattered 
peoples from every corner of the earth into 
a union of mutual comprehension and reci- 
procity. Now those whose differences seem 
intractable discover a common source of 
unity in a God, who delights in diversity 
and inspires empathy, who revels in pluri- 
formity and energizes collaboration. The 
Spirit is given to bring a unity that flowers 
as an expression of koinonia, communion, 
among those who have seen in Christ the 
costliness of truthfulness and self-giving— 
not one coerced by political elites. 

In John 14, Jesus warns the disciples that 
the world does not know and cannot receive 
the Spirit. What the Paraclete brings is the 
antithesis of the deceit used by all power 
elites to manipulate and disempower the 
people they want to exploit. Jesus announces 
peace, but it is not the peace that the world 
gives. It is the polar opposite of the passivity 
that oppressors want to inculcate. The peace 
of God is sustained only by prolonged and 
passionate struggle against the forces that 
disintegrate the human family and foment 
mutual suspicion and aggression. 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 


[ MAY 26 ] 


Boasting in What's 
to Come 


Proverbs 8:1-4, 22-31; Psalm 8; 
Romans 5:1-5; John 16:12-15 


OUR NEW TESTAMENT readings for 
this Trinity Sunday are really an extended 
meditation on life lived to the full in hope. 
Once Paul has established that life is a gift 
of peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, justified by faith and having access 
to intimacy with God through grace, he 
doesn’t permit any sense that we can simply 
rest in this condition. Life is now oriented 
to God's future. Our energy and sense of 
identity derive from what is still to come: 
“We boast in our hope of sharing the glory 
of God” (Romans 5:2). Life in Christ then 
is not one of quiet assurance, contented in 
our justification. Instead, life is fraught with 
struggle as we cooperate with the Spirit in 
growing into our new personhood through 
suffering inner and outer conflict. “Suffering 
produces endurance, and endurance pro- 
duces character, and character produces 
hope, and hope does not disappoint us, 
because God’s love has been poured into 
our hearts through the Holy Spirit that has 
been given to us” (5:3-5). 

The same orientation toward the future 
is central to the passage from the last dis- 
courses of Jesus in John’s gospel. Jesus 
calmly assures the disciples that the pro- 
cess of imparting the truth, which he knows 
and embodies, is radically incomplete. They 
are incapable of taking in any more until 
his death, resurrection, and ascension 
have opened up a totally new relationship 
with God. “T still have many things to say 
to you, but you cannot bear them now” 
(16:12). Once the disciples have received 
the Advocate Spirit, then they will be open 
to the ongoing revelation of who Christ is— 
and who Christ is becoming—in and for the 
world. Then they will learn how they are 
to live in company with Christ as history 
unfolds change after change. “When the 
Spirit of truth comes, she will guide you into 
all truth. She won't speak on her own initia- 
tive; rather, she'll speak only what she hears, 
and she'll announce to you things that are 
yet to come” (16:13, The Inclusive Bible). m 
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Lost and Found in Translation 


MICROSOFT WORD is one of those 
computer programs that mimics the 
power of the human brain: It has 
enormous capabilities—specifically 
for document preparation—but we 
use only a tiny percentage of it, mainly 
to make signs for our yard sale next 
weekend. Naturally, we do this during 
office hours, since heaven knows the 
weekend will be busy enough. 
Likewise, our brains can han- 
dle numerous complex tasks, such 
as learning multiple languages—a 


Who said it was a good idea to 
mimic the human brain? 
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capacity I would never use, since ’'m 
currently inside my home hiding out 
from the sequester—although for 
some reason the only thing it lets me 
remember from high school is that 
you should never talk to a football 
player's prom date, because you can 
get the snot beat out of you. 
Similarly, Microsoft Word can do 
things you never asked for. 
Recently a colleague was typ- 
ing something religious for our next 
issue when Word suddenly offered 
to translate it into French, and then 
back into English again. Always open 
to distractions when typing reli- 
giously, my colleague clicked, “Well, 
sure, why not?” (Control/Shift/F2/ 
blink) and the result revealed why 
it’s often difficult to find common 
ground with people from other 
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countries: They talk funny. 

In some languages, for example, 
sounds we assume are caused by the 
speaker dislodging a hairball from 
his (or her) throat are actually words 
meant to communicate important 
messages about, say, a nation’s will- 
ingness to go to war if not left alone, 
which the U.N. translator totally 
misses because he (or she) is think- 
ing about that hairball. 

Language can be funny that way. 
At least it is when Microsoft Word 
gets involved. For example, here is 
the second paragraph, above, trans- 
lated into French and then back 
again into English by Word's built- 
in translation program: 


Similarly, our brain can han- 
dle many complex tasks, such as the 
learning of several languages [so far 
so good] a capacity I would never use 
because I’m currently hiding receiver 
inside my house, [uh oh] even if for 
some reason, the only thing it allows 
me remember high school, except to 
never speaks until then for a player of 
cricket prom because you can get the 
rhythm of the snot out of you. 


You get the idea. 

Microsoft Word is great for 
writing the Great American Novel, 
but maybe not so good at building 
comity between nations, or as Word 
translates “comity” into German, 
“mit freundlicher Genehmigung”” 
(Which is why Germans are so good 
with their money: It takes so long to 
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talk about what to waste it on they 
end up not buying anything.) 

But language is critical to a 
functioning world, and misunder- 
standings can arise from the simplest 
of errors. Scandinavian people 
know, for example, that “meatball” 
is Swedish for “may contain some 
horse meat.” So it shouldn't have 
been a surprise that Ikea’s famous 
Swedish meatballs had a little equine 
with the bovine. Or as Microsoft 
Word would translate it: 


Scandinavian peoples, for exam- 
ple, that knows dumpling’ Swedish 
for ‘may contain some horse meat. 
So it should not be a famous Swedish 
Meatball surprise that Ikea had a 
small horse with cattle. 


The real question is why people 
would go to Ikea for food in the first 
place. After all, Ikea is known mainly 
for wood products used briefly as fur- 
niture before falling apart and then 
being thrown angrily into a fireplace. 

Not to mention the fact that 
“ikea” is Swedish for “yawning 
chasm without clearly marked exits” 
and to shop there is to risk getting 
lost and never heard from again. Or, 
according to Microsoft: “a risk of 
having lost, and never heard from 
again?” 

That’s deep. = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. (Microsoft: “Ed Spivey 
Jr. is the Director of the country.”) 
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Let's do away with “my translation is better than yours.” 
Let’s make the good Book as sweet as good conversation. 
Let’s ask folks from all walks of life (and yes, 

the best scholars too) to make sure it speaks 

clear and true. Let’s make it fresh. Vibrant. Real. 

Let’s build a translation on common ground. 

Then let’s live it like we mean it. 
LiveOnCommonGround.com 
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FAITHAND REASON’ PRODUCTS BRING YOU In The Challenge of Jesus, renowned historical 


Jesus scholar John Dominic Crossan presents his 
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revolutionary new multimedia format that helps 
viewers comprehend the dynamic, multifaceted 
interactions between the Roman Imperial program 
of conquest and the struggles of occupied Israel in 
the century in which Jesus acted and taught. This 
new 2-DVD set contains 18 sessions, each 
approximately 15 minutes in length, along with a 
companion 160-page Resource Guide. 


Additional FAITHANDREASON® Christian 
educational materials feature Joan Chittister, OSB, 
Richard Rohr, Marcus Borg, Robin Meyers, John 
Shelby Spong, and others. Please visit our website 
and explore these enriching products. 


www.FAITHANDREASON.org 


